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SKETCHES OF THE GREAT WEST. 








BY LEWIS Cc. THOMAS. 








MONKS’ MOUND, ST. CLAIR COUNTY, ILLINOIS. 






Asout six miles from the Mississippi river, in an eastwardly diree- 
tion from St. Louis, in St. Clair county, Illinois, is situated a remarkable 
group of mounds, which rise out of the level prairie of the American 
Bottom, at a distance of two or three miles from the bluffs, or high-lands, 









and range semi-circularly with the margin of the prairie. The greater ‘ 

one, or Monks’ Mound, is in the form of a parallelogram, and is estimated set 
to be one hundred and twenty-five feet high. Its top is flat, and presents 
an area of about two acres, laid out in a garden, planted with fruit and Wi 





shade-trees, and containing the residence of the proprietor. On the 
south side of this mound is a terrace, about two hundred and fifty yards 
long, and ninety in width, perfectly level, and elevated about forty-five 
feet above the surface of the prairie. At the distance of a quarter of a 
mile to the north-east, Cantine creek enters Cahokia creek, and the latter 
winds around within one hundred and fifty yards of the northern base 
of the mound. To the west, some two hundred yards, on a small mound, 
was formerly the principal residence of a community of Monks of the 
Order of La Trappe, from whom the place took the name of ‘ Monks’ 
Mound.’ Southwardly there are two mounds, about sixty feet apart at 
the base, and sixty feet high. One of them rises very steeply in a coni- 
cal form, and has a large tree growing near thetopof it. Ata distance 
it looks not unlike a large helmet-cap of a dragoon, with a feather in the 
side. On the west of these mounds, and immediately at the base, is a 
large pond ; and it requires but a very little stretch of the imagination 
to suppose that all the earth used in elevating the mounds was taken 
from the bed of the pond. The mounds altogether on thé Ameri- 
can Bottom have been estimated at two hundred in number. They 
are of various forms and sizes, and some of them are crowned with 
trees, that must have been growing for centuries. They are all com- 
posed of the same kind of earth, without any stones in them, except 
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small broken pieces of flint. The earth of which they are formed is 
precisely the same sort of alluvial now hourly deposited by the Missis- 
sippi upon its banks. None of them are in any way occupied, except 
Monks’ Mound, and one other, which has been converted into a ‘ Mount 
Auburn,’ enclosed with palings, and covered with marble memorials of 
the dead. 

We are not aware that any of these mounds have been opened, with 
a view of examining their structure and contents ; but in digging a well 
to the depth of sixty feet, about half way up the west side of Monks’ 
Mound, a few decayed bones, and some flint arrow-heads and broken 
pieces of pottery were found. From the surface of the small mound 
from which the view was taken, an artist and the writer, in the space 
of a few minutes, picked up about half a peck of broken bones, and 
pieces of pottery and flint. One of the bones, which is nearly perfect, 
is evidently the arm-bone of a human being. The pottery is of the 
same material asthe urns found in the mounds of Ohio, and mentioned 
by Atwater, in his work on American Antiquities, and when entire, 
doubtless formed urns of a similar shape. A few years since a mound 
near Florisant, Missouri, resembling in appearance several of those on 
the American Bottom, was opened by a party of gentlemen, and in the 
centre of it they found a human skeleton in a sitting posture. Its skull 
is of different conformation from the heads of the present race of In- 
dians, indicating lower cheek-bones and higher forehead, and the general 
features of the Caucasian race. This skull corresponds with one in 
the possession of the writer, which was taken from a mound on the 
south-western border of Missouri, near Arkansas, and which exactly 
resembles one found in a mound in Peru, South America, and presented 
to Professor J. N. McDowell, of the St. Louis Medical School, by Mr. 
Delafield, author of some interesting treatises on the antiquities of this 
continent. 

The American Bottom was evidently at one time, a lake, and has been 
overflowed since the country was settled by the whites. Marine shells 
in vast quantities abound, in the sides of the bluffs, which form its east- 
ern and southern boundaries. The Mississippi must formerly have 
poured its mighty torrent over the whole plain; and, whether these 
mounds were formed by deposits of alluvion from the reiicting eddies of 
its current, or whether the plain was an ancient Waterloo, where the 
rival armies of a by-gone race contended, and on which the conquerors 
raised these mounds, to perpetuate the achievement of a great victory, 
or to commemorate their heroic dead, are questions which can only be 
answered by conjectures. 

Monks’ Mound, when viewed from the west, presents strikingly the 
appearance of a strong castle or fortress, which time has just began to 
mark with ruin. The muddy creek of Cahokia that winds near its 
base can easily be fancied a moat, and the rude platform of planks by 
which it is crossed transformed into a draw-bridge ; while the terraces, 
which on this side rise with considerable regularity above each other, 
look as if they were intended for armed hosts to parade upon, and 
appear as though ‘no jutty frieze buttress, nor coigne of vantage,’ had 
been omitted in their construction. From the top of the mound the 
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view is one of exceeding beauty. The wide prairie surerebien for miles 
its carpeting of green, gemmed with the most beautiful flowers, and 
dotted at intervals with clusters of trees, that look in the distance like 
emeralds embossed in a rich embroidery ; and where formerly the wild 
buffalo ranged, and the war-yell of the savage ascended, now herds of 
domestic cattle are grazing, and 


‘Peace is tinkling in the shepherd’s bell, 
And singing with the reapers.’ 


To the west, at a distance of six miles, rise the domes and spires of 
St. Louis; to the north a dense forest, with Cahokia creek, like a huge 
silver serpent, winding in and out of it, and here and there a glimpse 
of the cottages in the settlement of Cantine is caught, with the blue 
smoke ascending straightly to the clear sky. Six or seven miles across 
the prairie, to the south, a large lake gleams in the sunshine, with the 
big pelicans flapping their lazy wings over it, and the white houses of 
‘French Village’ studding its margin; back of these, and extending 
semi-circularly to the east, rise the bluffs, in some places perpendicu- 
larly, with their bare sides of rock and clay, and their summits crowned 
with majestic oaks, forming an impregnable wall, guarded by its forest 
sentinels, in their rich autumnal livery of green and gold. 

During the French Revolution a community of Monks, of the Order 
of La Trappe, emigrated from a place of the same name near Paris, 
into the Gruyeres Alps, from whence they sent a colony to Amsterdam, 
who, finding that the French motto of ‘ Liberty, Equality and Frater- 
nity,’ extended even there, and threatened the country with the doctrines 
of Atheism, then pervading in France, they determined on seeking an 
asylum in the United States. Arriving in Baltimore, after a tedious voy- 
age, much reduced by starvation, they were hospitably entertained by 
Archbishop Carroll and Dr. Chatard, who administered to them every 

thing necessary to their comfort. They sought for a while a resting 
place in Pennsylvania, from whence they went to Kentucky, and located 
on a farm ; and after a short residence there, and losing their stock and 
crops bya ‘freshet, they removed to Florisant, near St. Louis, where they 
remained about eighteen months, and finally located at the Mounds, on 
the American Bottom, in Illinois, in 1807. A large tract of land was 
given to them, and they soon had nearly one hundred acres enclosed 
and cultivated, and well stocked with horses and cattle. They erected 
a horse-mill, and several log cabins for dwellings and work-shops, and 
alsoa church, of logs. Of their buildings there is now scarcely a ves- 
tige remaining. Their design was, to educate youth in all the branches 
of Literature, Agriculture, and the Mechanic Arts, on gratuitous terms. 
A number of pupils from the neighboring towns resorted to them for 
instruction, some of whom are now among the most accomplished mer- 
chants and artizans in the western country. The first discovery of 
coal in the bluffs was made by these monks in one of the mines from 
which St. Louis is in a great part supplied. Their blacksmiths com- 
plained of a want of proper fuel ; and on their being informed that the 
earth, at the root of a tree which was struck by lightning, was burning, 
they went to the spot, and on digging a little below the surface, discov- 
ered a vein of coal. 
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The enews that eiatenily came to iden country, sneaiaatih of six 
monks and seven lay-brothers, under the paternal guidance of the Rev. 
Urban Guillet: it was however increased by additions from France, and 
from different parts of the United States, to thirty-six persons in all. 
Every thing seemed prosperous and happy about them, when suddenly 
they were assailed with a malignant fever, which carried off three of 
their number in one night. The country around them continuing un- 
healthy, in 1816 those remaining broke up the establishment, re-conv veyed 
the land to Mr. Jarrot, the donor, and returned to France. During 
their residence at the Mounds, the monks pursued the same system of 
austerity instituted at La Trappe, by John le Bouthillier de Rance, the 
rigid Reformer of the Cistercian order. No one was ever allowed to 
speak to another, or to a stranger, except in cases of absolute necessity ; 
neither could he address the superior, without first asking his permis- 
sion, by a sign, and receiving his assent. ‘They were allowed to receive 
no letters or news from the world, and were compelled to obey the least 
sign made, even by the lowest lay-brother in the community, although 
by doing so they might spoil whatever they were at the time engaged 
in. Their dress consisted entirely of woollen ; they eat no flesh, and 
had but two meals a-day ; their dinner was of soup, of turnips, carrots 
and other vegetables, with no seasoning but salt, and their supper, of 
two ounces of bread with water. They slept in their clothing upon 
boards, with blocks of wood for pillows, but in winter were allowed any 
quantity of covering they desired. When a stranger visited them, he 
was received with the utmost kindness by their guest-master, his wants 
attended to, and every thing freely shown and explained to him; and 
whenever he passed one of the monks, the latter bowed humbly to him, 
but without looking at him. They labored all day in the fields or in 
their work-shops in the most profound silence, the injunction of which 
was removed only from the one appointed to reeeive visitors, and those 

engaged in imparting instruction. When one of them was taken ill, 
. the rigor of their discipline was entirely relaxed toward him, and every 
attention and comfort bestowed upon him; and if he was about to die, 
when in his last agonies he was placed upon a board, on which the 
superior had previously made the sign of a cross, with ashes, and the 
rest gathered around him to console and pray for him. The dead were 
wrapt in their ordinary habit and buried without a coffin in the field 
adjoining their residence. As soon as one was buried, a new grave was 
opened by his side, to be ready for the next who might need it. About 
twenty-five years have elapsed since these austere fathers abandoned 
the mounds ; but the older inhabitants of the neighborhood still speak of 
their many acts of kindness and charity, and cherish their memories 
with the most filial affection. 


















GRAND TOWER, ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 





NEARLY equally distant from St. Louis and the mouth of the Ohio, on 
the west side of the Mississippi, is Grand Tower. It is a column of 
solid rock, about fifty feet in diameter, rising fifty feet in height above 
the ordinary surface of the water, and crowned with a luxurious 
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growth of ante trees and shrubbery. Higher up, on the Illinois 
shore of the river, is a mass of rock, nearly sixty feet high, which from 
its peculiar shape, and from an aperture in the southern side, has ob- 
tained the appellation of ‘The Devil’s Bake-Oven.’ This latter ap- 
pears to have been, by some violent means, separated from the adjacent 
cliff which overhangs it. In descending the Mississippi, on approach- 
ing Grand Tower, “there will be noticed in its neighborhood several 
other masses of rock, resembling columns or towers; these, however, 
are not isolated, but are connected with the shore, whereas the tower 
stands alone in the river, in the centre of a deep channel, breasting a 
current that is here stronger than any where else on the river, below 
‘the Rapids.’ In the vicinage, on both shores, are several other cu- 
riously formed rocks, which have obtained fanciful appellations, as the 
‘ Devil’s Pulpit,’ ‘ Devil’s Grave,’ etc. A few miles farther up, on the 
Missouri shore, are the ‘Cornice Rocks,’ so called from the appearance 
of their tops, which look as if regularly wrought into a cornice. These 
rocks extend to the height of one hundred and fifty feet perpendicularly 
above the surface of the river. They form a solid wall, which rises 
right out of the water, and stretches along its margin for a considerable 
distance, marked the whole way by the cornice, which seems to have 
been produced by the abrasion of a mighty current that formerly swept 
near the top of the rocks. ‘The Cornice Rocks, Grand Tower, etc., on 
the Missouri side of the Mississippi, form what may be termed the spur 
of the Merrimack hills, a line of highlands that extend north-westwardly 
to the Gasconade river. The Devil’s Bake-Oven, diagonally opposite 
the Grand Tower, is the abrupt termination of the ‘ Illinois Bluffs,’ those 
stupendous cliffs, averaging one hundred and fifty feet in height, which 
enclose the American Bottom and extend semi-circularly from above the 
mouth of the Missouri to this point, having all the way the same cornice, 
or water-marks, which characterize the Cornice Rocks. These facts 
have led many to adopt the theory, that the Mississippi was once dam- 
med or blocked up at the Grand Tower, and that here was a water-fall 
more mighty than that of Niagara ; that the American Bottom and much 
of the Missouri shore formed the bed of a large lake, fed by the river, 
whose upper current wore the cornices in the rocks, until by some vio- 
lent convulsion, a channel was forced through at the tower, and the lake 
was in a great part drained, leaving its bed to form the rich alluvion of 
the American Bottom. The fact that pine and other trees have been 
found, in digging for water, in the neighborhood of St. Louis, fifty feet 
below the surface of the earth, is also an argument in favor of this 
theory. 

Before steam navigation was introduced, Grand Tower was one of the 
most dangerous places to the navigator on the whole Mississippi. The 
current being remarkably swift, ‘the voyagers in keels and barges had 
to ascend the river bank in advance of their vessels, which were then 
drawn by ropes through the swift current, that would not admit of the 
ordinary means of ‘poling’ against the stream. The boats were not 
only in great danger of being wrecked against the rocks, but they also 
ran great risk from pirates or robbers, consisting of renegade whites 
and Indians, who had their haunts in the neighborhood of the Tower, and 
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committed frequent depredations upon traders on the river. The nar- 
rowness of the Mississippi at this point, and the peculiar character of 
the shore on either side, gave to the freebooters great advantages, and 
they became the scourge and terror of the early navigators. 








THE PRAIRIES. 


Not the least remarkable features in the Great Western Valley are 
the Prairies, which are found in every direction over the face of its vast 
territory. They are of two kinds, the swelling or rolling, and the level 
or flat. The former consist of undulating fields, broken into swells or 
reaches of various lengths and breadths, extending sometimes to an allti- 
tude of sixty or seventy feet. Between these swells are sloughs, or 
‘sloos,’ which are generally marshy, and in many instances contain 
small lakes or pools, and some, which are dry, exhibit the appearance of 
funnels, and answer a similar purpose in carrying off water into the 
caverns beneath, the existence of which is indicated by the soil above. 
The flat prairies are plains of rich alluvion, grown with long lank grass, 
and occasionally presenting a lake, and often studded here and there with 
groves of the wild crab-apple, and clusters of forest trees, that look like 
emerald isles in a sea of waving green. 

The Prairies are of various extent, from one mile to hundreds of miles. 
The largest are in the far-off West, the home of the buffalo and the 
red hunter. Wherever they are partly cultivated, as most of them are, 
in the ‘States,’ and where the annual fires are discontinued, they soon 
grow up with timber. ‘The soil is, with very few exceptions, entirely 
alluvial, and yields immense crops of Indian corn and other coarse grain. 
When they exist in the neighborhood of settlements, they afford excel- 
lent pasturage for horses and cattle, and fine ranges for swine, and are 
traversed by herds of deer, the number of which increases near the 
plantations, when not in too close proximity, as their greatest enemies, 
the black and prairie wolves, decrease as cultivation advances. Wild 
turkies, ducks, prairie fowls or grouse, and quails, and rabbits, also 
abound on the prairies, and afford great amusement to sportsmen. Nu- 
merous other animals, as the gopher, the opossum, the racoon, etc., etc., 
are found in them, or on their orders. 

The wayfarer over these wide savannahs will sometimes be startled by 
a sound as of hounds on the hunt, and anon a noble ‘ buck of ten tines’ 
will leap past him, followed by a pack of hungry wolves, yelping as they 
run in hot pursuit; but he will look in vain for the sportsmen of the field: 
he can but fancy that invisible hunters, ‘ horsed on the viewless couriers 
of the air,’ are tracking their game, and urging the wild chase. Some 
theorists believe the Prairies to have been very anciently the beds of 
lakes or of the sea. This opinion finds arguments in the alluvious cha- 
racter of their soil, and in the marine shells, which are invariably found 
embedded in the limestone of the adjacent bluffs. 

When the grass is thoroughly ripe, in the autumn, toward the close of 
November, most of the Prairies are burned. The fires sometimes ori- 
inate by accident, but more often from the design of the hunters, to 
acilitate them in the destruction of game. The dry grass, which then 
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is often as high as the head of a man on horseback, burns with a fierce 
and terrible rapidity, and extends the flames for miles in a few minutes, 
impressing the beholder with the idea of a general conflagration. If the 
wind chances to be high, tufts of the burning material dart like flaming 
meteors through the air; and, far as the eye can reach, a pall of 
black smoke stretches to the horizon and overhangs the scene, while all 
below is lighted up, and blazing with furious intensity ; and ever and 
anon, flaming wisps of grass flash up, revolving and circling in the 
glowing atmosphere, and lending to the imagination a semblance of con- 
vict-spirits tossing in a lake of fire. The birds, startled and bewildered, 
scream wildly, and tumble and roll about above the flames; the 
affrighted deer leaps from his covert and courses madly away, and the 
terrified wolf, forgetful of the chase, runs howling in an adverse di- 
rection. 

When an experienced hunter finds himself upon a prairie, to which 
fire has been applied, he immediately kindles a fire near him - did 
the old trapper in Cooper’s novel of ‘ The Prairie,’) and the wind bears 
the flames onward, burning a path before him, which he follows to a 
place of safety, and thus escapes a horrid fate, that but for his sagacity 
would have been inevitable. A prairie on fire can sometimes be seen 
at a distance of fifty miles. The fire continues until the grass is all 
consumed, and not unfrequently it is carried by the wind into the ad- 
jacent forest, which it blasts and devastates, until checked by a water- 
course. Early in the spring, the prairies renew their verdant clothing, 
and long before their next autumnal burning, all vestiges of the prece- 
ding conflagrations are gone, unless perhaps some worm-eaten and 
sapless tree, in one of the island-like clusters, may show by its blackened 
trunk and leafless branches that the flames have been there. 

In no possible condition can the prairies be seen, without exciting feel- 
ings of a peculiar and most lively interest. They are gloriously beau- 
tiful or awfully terrible, according to the times and seasons in which 
they are beheld. When viewed in the broad glare of day, they seem 
like large lakes, gently undulating in the breeze, and their variegated 
flowers flash in the sun like phosphorescent sparkles on the surface of 
the water. Seen by moonlight, they appear calm and placid as the 
lagunes of Venice, and the beholder almost wonders why they do not 
reflect back the starry glories of the sky above them In storms, the 
clouds that hang over them seem to ‘come more near the earth than is 
their wont’ in other places, and the lightning sweeps closely to their 
surface, as if to mow them with a fiery scythe ; while, as the blast blows 
through them, the tall grass bends and surges before it, and gives forth 
a shrill whistling sound, as if every fibre were a harp-string of AZolus. 
In the spring they put forth their rich verdure, embossed with the early 
wild-flowers of many hues, spreading a gorgeous carpeting, which no 
Turkish fabric can equal. At this season, in the early dawn, while 
the mists hang upon their borders, curling in folds like curtains, through 
which the morning sheds a softened light, ‘ half revealed half concealed’ 
by the vapory shadows that float fitfully over the scene, they appear 
now light, now shaded, and present a panorama ever varying, brighten- 
ing and darkening, until the mists roll up, and the uncurtained sun re- 
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veals himself in the full brightness of his rising. In the summer, the 
long grass stoops and swells with every breath of the breeze, like the 
waves of the heaving ocean, and the bright blossoms seem to dance and 
laugh in the sunshine, as they toss their gaudy heads to the rustling mu- 
sic of the passing wind. The prairies are however most beautiful when 
the first tints of autumn are upon them; when their lovely flowers, in 
ten thousand varieties, are decked in their gorgeous foliage; when the 
gold and purple blossoms are contrasted with the emerald. green surface 
and silver linings of their rich leaves, and all the hues of the iris, in 
every modification, show themselves on all sides, to dazzle, bewilder 
and amaze. Bleak, desolate, and lonely as a Siberian waste, the prai- 
rie exhibits itself in winter, pathless and trackless ; one vast expanse of 
snow, seemingly spread out to infinity, like the winding-sheet of a world. 

The traveller to the Rocky Mountains may rise with the early morn- 
ing, from the centre of one of the great prairies, and pursue his solitary 
journey until the setting of the sun, and yet not reach its confines, which 
recede into the dim, distant horizon, that seems its only boundary. He 
will hear, however, the busy hum of the bee, and mark the myriads of 
parti-colored butterflies and other insects, that flit around him; he will 
behold tens of thousands of buffaloes grazing in the distance, and the 
savage but now peaceful Indian intent upon the hunt; and he will see 
troops of wild horses speeding over the plain, shaking the earth with 
their unshod hoofs, tossing their free manes like streamers in the wind, 
and snorting fiercely with distended nostrils; the fleet deer will now 
and then dart by him; the wolf will rouse from his lair, and look as- 
kance and growl at him j and the little prairie-dog will run to the top 
of its tiny mound and bark at him before it retreats to its den within it. 
No human being may be the companion of the traveller in the immense 
solitude, yet will he feel that he is not alone; the wide expanse is popu- 
lous with myriads of creatures; and, in the emphatic language of the 
red man, ‘The Great Sprrit is upon the Prairie !’ 


THE WEEPER’S DREAM. 


YESTREEN at midnight hour I crept Oh WILLIE, wherefore weep ye sae, 
Forlorn to my lonely bed, And wherefore do ye pine ? 

For the carking cares of this weary W orld | And is the sacred lore forgot 
Lay on my heart like lead. | Ye taught to me lang syne? 

And on my pillow, bitter tears | Leave sordid cares to sordid souls, 
Of sorrow fell like rain, , The earth to earthly men, 

Till balmy slumber kindly stole And lift thy open brow to heaven 
The poison sting of pain. With faith and hope again. 

And then methought my buried love, | And Gop in heaven shall be your guide, 
With brow of blissful calm, His seraphim your guard, 

Came softly in, as she was wont And earth shall turn to heav’n, and heav’n 
At hour of evening psalm. | Shall be your blest reward. 

And down beside my couch she sat, | Keep hands unsullied, heart unstain’d, 


As if to list my moan ; Nor mammon worship more, 
While close I held my breath to drink And I shall meet you; WiLLI« dear, 
Her words’ celestial tone. ' On yonder blissful shore. 
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John Waters, Hys Springe. 


JOHN WATERS, HYS SPRINGE. 


Tue following lines, found at the bottom of a chest of ancient and long-neglected manuscripts, 
have been at some cost of time rendered into legible words ; the original orthography being partially 
retained. 


Yn Malden, on a wayve of lande, 
A slope, a calme declivitie, 
There standes — or whilom uséd stande — 
The hollowed tronke of what was erst an oake tree. 


Gone was y* tree: both stocke, and limbe ; 
Leafe, verdoure, branche, lyfe, harte, and core ; 
But ye scoopt tronke then formde ye brimme 
Of nature’s cuppe ; whereoute, alle musicalle, did poure 


The Waters of a livynge r+ 
Cleare ?—as dyamonde of Golconda ; 
Chrystalle of Brazilian mountayne ; 
Cleare as —— whatever els for clearenesse is a Wonderre! 


High bendynge o’er, fro’ heighte above, 
he willowe wayves its rychestte shade ; 
Dearelye soche trees soche fountaynes love — 
Spontaneous grewe these sylverie ones, *twas sayde. 


Dropp’d leafe, or wythe, or stalke, or branche, 
Yppon yt pure, deepe, dyamonde Fonte ? 
Down y® quicke streame, in instante Launche, 
As grieffe fly’th hope ; nicht, morne ; to floate was aye it’s wonte. 


Nought was more pure, agayne Ile synge, 
Fitte draughte for Fancie’s daughterres ; 
The honest manne that ownde y‘ springe 
Chaung’d a fayre name, to calle hymselffe, John Waters! 


How stoode y® cattelle in y‘ shayde, 
Moyst’ning their hoofes in y® coole streame ! 
Car’d they for foode? Their choyce was mayde, 
Like those who dreame of love, and love agayne to dreame. 


The traveller bless’d it as hee came ; 
Prays’d ye flatte stones yt rounde it stoode ; 
It’s mossy tronke : ‘ Had it no name ?’ — 
Hee quafl’d agayne —‘ WareErs! the verie name is goode!’ 


And alle was goode ; arounde, above ; 
Verdounte y* moysten’d meades ; y® trees 
Alle redolente ; y® birdis alle love ; 
And, as it swept yt waye, alle joyous grewe y® breeze! 


Oft beam’th this vision o’er my harte, 
For soche isCyra. As y® leafe, 
Stalke, wythe, and branche, fro’ founte disparte, 
Soe, fro’ her mynde serene, driffte care and selfishe grieffe. 


As Fountayne to ye parchéd soule 
Of pilgrim-manne o’er aryde Earth, — 
Soe dothe her goode my wante make whole, 
Th’ unskill’d, but onely balme ; of everie weale, y* onely worthe 
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The Ranger’s Adventure. 





The spreadynge streame with verdoure there 
In wyde refreshmente clothes y¢ grounde ; 
Here, ye lorne widowe, in her prayre, 
Blesses ye harte yt makes her helplesse flocke abounde. 


The old moss’d tronke am I, it seems 
At tymes ; too happie to be thought hers ; 
And often, i’ the midst of daye-dreames, 
I starte, and calle, and nowe will wryte myselffe, 


Jonmw WatTERs. 


THE RANGER’S ADVENTURE. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 





Eicut or ten years ago, when I was a Freshman in college, a class- 
mate took me off one summer to his home in the west of Massachusetts, 
to help him catch trout and get up pic-nics; both amusements equally 
novel and agreeable to a raw Boston boy. Though quite inexperienced, 
I had a relish for oddities, and some quickness of observation, so that I 
could appreciate that singular collection of characters common in New- 
England country villages. There was the old negro, staunch in his 
advocacy of temperance, and regarding the rising generation with a uni- 
versal paternal interest. ‘Though now twisted out of all proportion by 
a fifty years’ rheumatism, he had once been a soldier, alternately shoul- 
dering his musket and cooking the officers’ dinners; and had endless 
stories'to tell about Gates and Burgoyne ; always dwelling with peculiar 
gusto on details of the hideous wounds he had seen, and whereof he had 
assisted in the cure, by holding the sufferers during the operations of the 
camp-surgeon. ‘Then there was a self-taught geologist, who had filled 
a back room of his old farm-house with several tons of specimens, gath- 
ered from the mountains far and wide; and who, dexterously placing 
his chair against the door, would entertain his imprisoned guests with 
geological discussions, and theories of the earth, new alike to the Vulca- 
nians and the Neptunians. Beside these, there was the travelling book 
pedlar, better acquainted with the world, but not less eccentric and amu- 
sing than the others; and more likewise, who need not be dwelt on. 

One hot Sunday afternoon, excusing ourselves from church, we scan- 
dalously solaced our leisure with Marryat’s sea novels, then in high 
vogue at Harvard ; heedless of the glances of the spectacled old lady, 
who was reading her Bible at the next window. When we thought the 
seryice must be almost over, we resolved to walk out and meet the girls 
as they came from church. So we sauntered a long time about the lit- 
tle white meeting-house ; now stealing under the windows to catch the 
deep tones of Parson Smith’s voice ; now sitting on the fence listening 
to the locusts, and the refreshing tumble of the river Agawam down in 
the sultry meadow. ‘The longer we waited the more loud and earnest 
grew the minister’s exhortation. In those days, neither of us had as yet 
learned patience ; we were too true collegians for that; so my friend 
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proposed to go and see old Dr. Blank, as the mode of killing time the 
most agreeable to me that he could think of. 

The doctor was the oldest man intown. His tottering, double-roofed, 
unpainted house, stood on a hill, with two ancient elms before it, and a 
well hard by, from which the water was raised by a sweep instead of a 
windlass. I readily consented to go, glad to see any thing in the shape 
of a ‘curiosity,’ for as such my friend described the doctor; so we 
painfully climbed the hill, gazing back at times upon the quiet and sul- 
try landscape. 

One of his numerous grand-daughters opened the door, with a stout 
infant of her own inher arms. The old man was, as usual, in his pri- 
vate sanctum, to which my friend led me, through various lumbering 
passages ; and respectfully knocking, entered. It was a long narrow 
room, with a very venerable and somewhat dilapidated air. On one 
side was a little counter, with a pair of rusty scales hung over it, and 
behind a number of shelves of dusty vials and gallipots. At the farther 
end, which was rather dark, appeared a low bedstead, with a faded cur- 
tain, supported by a ricketty frame, the whole scarce big enough to 
accommodate a Lilliputian. ‘There was a fire-place at one side, in 
which were stowed two enormous yellow pumpkins, with expanded 
cheeks, bright as the flame that roared up the wide chimney in Decem- 
ber. Over head hung bunches of parching-corn, and various natural 
curiosities, while some antediluvian pictures garnished the walls. 

The tenant of this extraordinary apartment seemed as true a fragment 
of the old world as the place itself. He was a very small old man, with 
long white hair falling to his shoulders. He wore the gray breeches 
and buckled shoes of the olden time, which very well became a pair of 
exceedingly good-looking little legs. His face though thin, was emi- 
nently handsome, considering that it had weathered more than ninety 
years, which had sunk his large lively eyes deep in their blackened 
sockets. He had some papers on a desk before him, which he was turn- 
ing over when we came in. 

My friend, putting his mouth to the doctor’s ear, roared out my name 
in a voice that made the dust fly, and filled the old man with indigna- 
tion at the implied reflection on his powers of hearing. He soon got 
over his displeasure however, and in a quarter of an hour was sweep- 
ing along on the full tide of reminiscences, delighted at finding so atten- 
tive a listener as myself. He needed no spur, but talked on without a 
pause, except at intervals of fifteen or twenty minutes, when he would 
bury his countenance in a large mug of molasses-and-water for a few 
moments ; then set it down, draw a long breath, and resume the thread 
of his story with, ‘ Well now, what was I telling yer on?’ Had I the 
enviable power of recording his tales in his own phraseology I think, 

Mr. Enpiror, that your readers would confess themselves edified, as I 
certainly was ; although it must be acknowledged that certain passages 
-of his discourse were particularly long-winded and monotonous. He 
well repaid us when he spoke of his personal experiences ; for the with- 
ered disciple of Galen had been a soldier in his youth, and the martial 
spirit had not quite deserted his shrivelled carcass yet. One of his sto. 
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ries is rooted in my memory. I will tell it as well as] can. I wish 
you could have heard the doctor! 

At nineteen years of age, he joined the army of the provinces, that in 
1755 essayed to take Crown Point fromthe French. He marched to the 
lakes with Colonel Ephraim Williams, than whom a more gallant man 
never breathed the air of New-England. The doctor fought under his 
command at Lake George, on the memorable eighth of September ; saw, 
or imagined he saw, the fall of his brave leader ; and is quite sure that 
he put a bullet into the French officer, Mons. St. Pierre. The next year 
he joined Rogers’ company of Rangers, and was stationed with a party 
of them at Fort Ann, not far from where Whitehall now stands. But 
at that day it was a ‘dark and bloody ground ;’ a frontier station in the 
forests, which were filled with rival savages attached to France or Eng- 
land. 

One day, in mid-winter, eight rangers, with a serjeant, were ordered 
out on some service ; the doctor did not know what, but probably to seize 
some straggling Frenchman about Ticonderoga or Crown-Point, and 
bring him to the fort, for the sake of obtaining intelligence. He was 
himself of the party. A narrow road, or rather path, led northward 
toward Canada, and they followed it for several hours. There had just 
been a very heavy fall of snow: all the pines and hemlocks of the 
forest were loaded thick with it; and as the afternoon was still and 
clear, only occasional] fiakes or light masses dropped from the burdened 
boughs like feathers. These circumstances were stamped on the old 
man’s mind, seeming like a constantly-recurring dream. The rangers 
waded in Indian file through the snow, and as danger was apprehended, 
aman was placed some rods in advance, one on each flank, and another 
behind. This last was the doctor himself, ‘and this was the gun I car- 
ried,’ said he, taking a short heavy piece from a corner. They saw no 
signs of the enemy: there was no sound but the note of the little ‘ chick- 
a-dee-dee,’ so familiar to the pine woods in winter. 

At length, they descended into a hollow: the frozen sheet of Lake 
George lay not far on the left, and a steep hill on the right. The 
ground a short distance before them, was quite low and swampy, and a 
little brook had spread itself out on the path, making a frozen space, 
free from trees, across which their advanced man was now slowly 
tramping, crushing his boots into ice and water at every step. He 
paused suddenly, turned sharply round, and gave the low whistle ap- 
pointed as the signal of alarm. He had seen the tracks of many moc- 
casined feet in the fresh snow beyond. There was not time to think ; 
the loud report of a gun broke the stillness. The ranger gave a shrill 
scream, leaped four feet into the air, and fell flat. Instantly the Indian 
yell burst from the woods on the left and front, followed by the stunning 
rattle of more than fifty guns, and not a man of the rangers but one 
ever moved alive from the spot where he stood transfixed with surprise 
at the sudden death of his comrade. 

That man was our hero, whose position, far behind the rest, saved 
him. He remembered the panic felt at the fierce burst of yells and 
musketry, and the sudden rush of the savage swarm from their ambush, 
upon his fallen comrades: and, in the next instant, that his memory 
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could recall, he was flying back toward the fort. He heard sharp, 
sudden yelps behind him, and glancing back, saw two Indians bounding 
on his track. He ran a mile, he should think, without turning or hear- 
ing a single sound ; then turning his head, saw an Indian leaping, silent 
as a spectre, within a few rods of him. With admirable coolness, he 
turned quickly round, and raising his gun with a steady hand, fired with 
such good effect that the Abenaki pitched forward to the ground, and his 
shaven head ploughed up the snow for yards, by the impulse of his 
headlong pursuit. The young soldier turned and fled again, and as he 
did so he heard the report of the other Indian’s gun, followed by the loud 
humming of the ball. So alert and attentive were his faculties, that he 
observed where the bullet struck upon a loaded bough in front of him, 
scattering the glistening particles of snow. 

The path now led downward with a steep descent: at the bottom an 
ancient pine-tree had fallen across it, whose sharp broken branches rose 
up perpendicularly from the prostrate trunk four or five feet from the 
ground, blocking up the way, like a bristling chevaux-de-frise. The 
rangers had previously turned aside into the woods to avoid it. There 
was no time to do so now. The doctor’s limbs were small and light, 
but active as a deer’s, and the Indian’s tomahawk was close behind. 
Without hesitating, he ran down and sprang into the air. His foot 
caught, so that he fell on the other side ; but he snatched up his gun 
and ranagain. Ina moment, he hearda wild and horrid cry, and turn- 
ing as he ran up the opposite hill, he saw a sight that has murdered his 
sleep for many a night. The daring savage had leaped like him, but had 
not succeeded so well; he had tripped, and one of the broken branches 
had caught and impaled him on its upright point, passing upward 
into the cavity of his chest! He saw the starting eye-balls, and the 
painted features hideously distorted, and paused to see no more. 

About sunset the sentinels of Fort-Ann saw him emerging from the 
woods, running as if the Indians were behind himstill. A strong party 
sent out next morning found the bodies of the rangers stripped, and 
frozen in the various positions in which they had died, so that they 
appeared like marble statues. On a tree close by, the French officer 
who commanded the Abenakis had fastened a piece of birch bark, in- 
scribed with an insolent and triumphant message to the English. The 
bodies of the two Indians had been removed, although the white snow 
around the old pine tree retained ineffaceable marks of the tragedy that 
had been enacted there, and was beaten hard by the moccasins of a 
crowd of savages who had gathered about the place. 

This taste of war was enough for the doctor’s martial zeal. He did 
not take the field again till twenty years afterward, when he came to 
WasHINGTON’s camp at Cambridge, armed with probe and balsam, in- 
stead of musket and powder. 


RETORT LEGAL. 


‘Wuat with briefs and attending the court with my clerk, 
I’m at my wit’s end,’ munntueed Drong, the attorney: 
‘1 fear ’tis a medical case,’ answered SHARK, 
‘ You ’re so terribly tired by so little a journey !’ 
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Come out and sit with me, dear wife, beneath these branching trees, 
And let our little children come and clamber on our knees ; 
It is a sweet, soft, pleasant morn, the loveliest of May, 

And their little hearts are beating fast, longing to be at play. 


The shadows here are thick and cool, the South wind stirs the leaves, 
The martin sings a merry note upon the ivied eaves ; 

The thick grass wears a richer green, from yesterday’s soft showers, 
And is jewelled thickly over with the rarest of your flowers, 


The odors of the jasmines and the roses fill the air, 
And the bees, refreshed by night’s sweet rest, again begin to bear 
Rich aes to their palaces under the locust trees, 

Rejoicing in the influence of this sweet summer breeze. 

The humming-birds are busy through the flower-encumbered vines, 
Where the golden honey-suckle from our own green woods entwines 
With its paler foreign sisters, mid whose dark-green glossy leaves 
The flowers profusely clustered there entice the tiny thieves. 


Where the coral woodbine flauntingly displays its crimson blooms, 
And our native yellow jasmine pours abroad its rich perfumes, 
Where the dialing roses cluster, painted rich with every hue, 
And stem and leaf and bud and flower are glittering with dew. 


A hundred snowy doves upon the grass have settled down, 
Like a drift of stainless snow upon a green hill’s sunny crown: 
They wait to be, as usual, by our little children fed, 

Who, idle ones! are playing here under the trees instead. 


The mocking-bird, for many a week so busy, now can rest, 
For yesterday I saw him give the last touch to his nest: 

His eyes shine brightly now with joy, his song rings loud and shrill, 
Now here, now there, in mad delight, he ’s not a moment still. 


Behold, just overhead, his mate is sitting on the nest, 
You can see above its edges the gray feathers of her breast : 
Ah, happy bird! but we, dear wife, are happier than she, 
For our young carol round us now, in childhood’s merry glee. 




































The sun’s first rays are shooting up above the eastern woods, 
But here, among these circled trees, no prying light intrudes : 
Five sturdy oaks there are around ; five children round us throng, 
And after each we ’ll name a tree that shall to each belong. 


This tallest one for HamitTon, our little manly boy, 
Whose dark and thoughtful eyes are now so radiant with joy: 

This WaALTER’s, whose bright, dancing eyes with merry mischief shine, 
But still, affectionate and kind, the image are of thine. 


This for our silent little girl, the quiet Istporz, 
Who sits demurely working at her doll’s new pinafore ; 

This for our blue-eved LiLian, the merriest of all, 

This smallest, for the babe that by his father’s name we call. 


Life’s spring has ed from us, dear wife! its summer glides away, 
And autumn, melancholy autumn comes, robed in its vesture gray : 
We may linger on till winter, we may die before we ’re old, 

But these young trees will live and thrive, when we are dead and cold. 
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We have been very happy, dear, for more than ten long years, 
(How short, as we look backward, that long space of time appears !) 
And if these dear ones all are spared, around our hearts to cling, 
The autumn of our life will be as happy as its spring. 


For many a | pee year, perhaps, to bless us they may live, 
A solace and assistance to our feeble age to give: 
May help us totter out beneath these id ta trees, 

Enjoying, as life fades away, the pleasant morning breeze. 


We will make them virtuous, honest, true, kind, generous; and when 
They are grown to lovely women, and true-hearted, gallant men ; 
Then, having done our duty, we, without a tear or sigh, 

With cheerful resignation shall be well content to die. 


And after we are dead and gone, and buried many a year, 

They, with their children gathered round, may sit as we do here ; 

New flowers will bloom around them then, ao these like us will fade, 
But these green trees we planted still will bless them with their shade. 


Then shall they think of us, dear wife ! with love and grief sincere, 
And sadly on our memory bestow a silent tear : 

Let this our consolation be, while life shall swiftly wane, 

In our sweet children’s virtues we shall live and love again. 


Little-Rock, ( Arkansas, ) 1844, ° ALBERT Pixz, 


A RACE ON THE BAHAMA BANKS. 


BY NED BUNTLINE. 


Fancy yourself, reader, cloud-borne over a boundless forest of thick- 
growing, broad-branched trees, each leaf, bud, flower and bough being 
formed of purplish-golden light, which like diamonds in clear star-light, 
glitters and sparkles in the dark blue of the night. Fancy your mist- 
formed chariot to be gliding along through these tree-tops of light, like 
a waving breeze ; and as it moves ripplingly along, a gentle swell pre- 
cedes it, breaking buds and flowrets from the thin boughs. Look at 
each little gem of light sinking from your touch, and fancy if you can 
that you hear a low, sweet music, as of many water-drops beating up- 
on thin pearl shells, while the growing red-branched coral in its island- 
makings, crackles a merry castanet accompaniment! Can you paint 
these wild fancies upon your mind’s canvass? If so, you can fully ap- 
preciate a night-sail on the Bahama Banks. 

Come, and seat yourself with me out upon our arching bowsprit, and 
glance over the gilded prow of my swift-gliding craft, out upon the flash- 
ing waters. The sea over which we are sailing is about six fathoms 
in depth, and on the ocean-bottom you will perceive a perfect forest of 
sea-fans, purple-branched, and interlaced with each other ; a meadow of 
pinken coral, with here and there interspersed a dark, chestnut-colored 
sponge, on which the mermaids seat themselves when they gather shells, 
pearls, and wreck-gems with which to deck their jetty locks, and con- 
trast their peerless charms. Our vessel, built like a dolphin, seems to 
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sit in the arms of the blue ocean as the dark pupil of a gay woman’s 
azure eye floats in the soft iris which surrounds it. Aloft, from the thin 
peaks of our bending spars, our banner floats, looking like a reflection 
of the azure star-lit sky, tinged with pink and white above it. Around, 
the horizon is measured by our eye-sight, and not even a speck is there 
to destroy its curvillinear grace. Above, beneath, around, all is as 
Gop has made it ; beautiful ! — unpaintably beautiful ! 

Another fancy, reader. Do you see yonder stream of slow-moving 
silvery light, a few fathoms in advance of our bows? It looks like a 
lengthened reflection of dim fire-flame cast upon the drifting current. 
It is a light which would flash fearfully quick and bright, were you or 
Ito topple from our seat down into the gleaming waters. It is a shark! 
His rapid motion agitates the waters, which are filled with phosphoric 
animalculz, causing his wake to look like a stream of silvery light. 
The shark keeps on, ever near us: he is hungry, and waits for a victim. 

Now look within the spray-gemmed circle of our bows. Do you see 
here and there, like the quick, bright flashings of ‘heat-lightning’ be- 
fore a summer-night’s shower, fast-moving rays of brightness ? Behold 
the hues — how changeable! Now palish blue, now gold-and-green, 
and now pinken as the reflected smiles of sunset. ”T is the merry dol- 
phin, sporting in our path. 

Far out upon our larboard bow, do you not hear a sound like an ar- 
row’s rushing flight through the air? Observe the slender thread of 
flashing water rising between you and the blue, thread-like horizon, 
even as a draught-ray of the sun, linking sky and sea. It rises like a 
fountain jet, and then dissolving into a thin, smoke-like mist. It is the 
porpoise, gamboling in his awkward way ; for all things leap with joy 
upon the ‘ Banks’ in a bright summer’s night. 

In the fall of 1889 I took my last cruise upon the ‘ Bahama Banks.’ 
I hope it may not be the last, for as a sick infant yearns for its mother’s 
smile, as it longs for her gentle rockings, as it pines to hear her low, 
love-toned voice of kindness, so does my land-bound heart sicken for the 
flashing face of old Ocean, its lofty heavings, and its wild converse ! 
Oh Gop! save me from dying on the land! 

I have a strange, wild, yet I think pleasant theory ; one which I 
never before have uttered, although in many a fevered hour at sea | 
have cherished it as a young lover cherishes hopes of future bliss. 
When a sailor dies he is enwrapped in many a snowy fold, and if he be 
one of Liberty’s sons, he is entwined in her own star-spangled drapery. 
Then, with heavy weights he is ballasted deep and well; Gop’s 
holy blessing is invoked, and he is given to the ocean-sepulchre. The 
waters open, bubble for a moment, and with a gurgling echo fall asleep 
again. ‘The body sinks far down; down beyond the dominion of sharks, 
or whales, or living things ; down where the liquid mass becomes too 
dense to permit of decay or decomposition; too dense for it to sink 
farther below, and the weight alone is too great to permit it ever 
to rise. There, in the blue depths of the sea, will it remain en- 
veloped in an imperishable shroud, until Gabriel’s trump shall sound 
the muster-roll for all! Then, if he died in youth’s blossom-time, 
with the pencillings of beauty in his face, and the lines of grace in his 
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manly form, even as he died, unaltered, in the freshness of life’s spring, 
will he arise from his deep blue quiet grave, to meet the countless 
crowds who come from their dusty, mould-curtained sepulchres of earth. 
Yes! even as he died; in youth’s uncounted hours, or in the slowly- 
measured time of age, so will he rise at the last gathering. Wonder 
not then, reader, that believing all this, | should pray for an ocean death 
and burial. But this is all foreign to the ‘ Race,’ of which I am to spin 
my yarn. 

On such a night, over such a sea, lighted up with phosphorescent 
flame, such as I have described in my commencement, we were sailing 
in the sloop-of-war Boston, in the latter part of September, 1839. I had 
the ‘first watch’ on deck, and was pacing up and down, counting my 
own footsteps, and thinking of Mrs, Buntline that was to be, when the 
look-out on the starboard night-head sung out, ‘Sail ho! Close aboard, 
Sir, on the weather bow "’ 

I raised my night-glass, and at once discovered the stranger. She 
was a corvette, like ourselves, and had apparently hove to, right in our 
track, for the purpose of speaking to us. In a moment after we had dis- 
covered her, our main-top-sail was hove aback, and coming up in the 
wind, we found ourselves within hail. But an instant elapsed, when a 
full clear voice sang out through a trumpet from the stranger : 

‘Sail ahoy! What ship is that? Where is she bound to, and where 
from ?’ 

Our captain, who had hurried on deck, enveloped in his storm-jacket 
and sou’-wester, seized the trumpet and answered : 

‘The United States’ sloop-of-war Boston, Captain Edward B. Bab- 
bit ; from a cruise to windward; bound to leeward. Who are you ? 
where from? and where bound to ?’ 

‘This is Her Britannic Majesty’s sloop-of-war Nimrod, Lord Paget, 
commander; Rear-Admiral Douglass passenger ; bound to Vera Cruz. 
Will you keep company ? Ours is the fastest sloop in the English navy ; 
we have never been beaten in sailing.’ 

‘Then, by the bloody Turks! I’// try you!’ said our old captain, who 
knew his ship better than I know my little Diégo wife, and wanted to test 
the truth of the Englishman’s boast. 

As we squared away before the wind, the English officer again hailed 
our captain, and asked his opinion of the weather, stating at the same 
time that his barometer was falling. 

‘I never trust them bloody things in this latitude,’ said Babbit; ‘I 
keep a good look-out, and leave the rest to luck: but we shall have a 
cap-full before we reach the blue part of the Gulf.’ 

‘Well, Sir, crack on; we ’ll let the people at Vera Cruz know that 
you are coming. Be syre to come and dine with us on fresh grub 
when you get in,’ said our English friend. : 

‘Certainly, if you should get in first,’ said the old man ; ‘ but friend 
Johnny, look out for ‘ wicy-warcy,’ as the land-sharks call it. Aloft 
there, top-men! shake out the reefs in the top-sails ; loose to’-gallant- 
sails and royals; rig out the studding-sail booms, and pile on the rags! 
Two quarter-masters at the helm; all hands on deck to trim ship ; tell 
the master’s-mate to heave the log !’ 

VOL. Xxv. 27 
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The old skipper was in earnest ; and our spars bending and our hull 
creaking, as we leaped through the water, soon told what we were doing. 
The master’s mate reported eleven knots, and then the skipper’s eye 
began to lower. 

‘Run aft the two for’ard guns; start ten of those water-tanks, and set 
the ring-tail !’ shouted he. 

It was done, and the log was again hove. She ran thirteen-four, and 
was evidently doing herself justice. ‘The Nimrod, in the first start-off, 
had gained slowly, but now we gradually closed up, and finally passed 
her, while her full band played ‘ Brittania rule the Wave,’ and drum 
and fife answered with ‘ Yankee-Doodle.’ 

The wind was freshening, and both crafts were dragging a fearful 
press of sail, which, with the heavy ground-swell, made us pitch and 
jump like dying whales. The night was not entirely clear, the sky 
being filled with light fleecy clouds, some of which, as they passed over 
the face of the moon, would throw dark shades upon the water, hiding 
the English ship completely from view. When the clouds cleared 
away, she would again appear close in our wake, her tall spars bend- 
ing like reeds before the gale, her dark hull rising and falling on the 
foam-covered waves, now lifting as if to touch the sky, again sinking out 
of sight in the trough between the huge rollers. Thus, during the night, 
we drove madly on, heading out for the Gulf-Stream, on our course for 
Vera Cruz. In the course of three or four hours’ sailing we completely 
lost sight of the Englishman, he being left far in our wake, in spite of 
his premature boast. The Boston was one of the ‘last war models,’ 
and much faster than she looked to be. 

When my watch-hour was out, the excitement of the race caused me 
to stay on deck, instead of seeking my birth, and I carelessly threw my 
sea-cloak around me after we had lost sight of the corvette, and cast 
myself down on the forecastle. It lacked probably about an hour of 
day-light, and I was half asleep, when my ear caught a sound like the 
distant rushing of a mighty storm. I listened an instant, started to my 
feet, and looked around and aloft, but saw nothing ; but the noise in- 
creased, and then — Great Heaven! —I saw it all. We were bear- 
ing down under full sail, with speed like the wind, upon boiling 
breakers ! 

‘Hard down the helm! tack sheets and braces! stand by to shorten 
sail!’ I shouted, with a voice fhat rang like thunder through the 
ship. 

The helmsman obeyed ; the ship came up in the wind, but the sea- 
men were not quick enough at the braces; we were thrown flat back. 
The strain upon the lighter spars was immense. Studding-sail booms, 

royal and top-gallant masts with their sails went by the board, and ham- 
pered up with broken spars and tangled rigging, we lay broadside to the 
sea, as helpless as a log upon the water. 

Day-light began to pale the east, and fully showed us the horrors of 
our situation. We were drifting bodily down upon the rocks, which 
were not more than half a mile distant! We saw at once, by the huge 
black pillars of rock, which were enshrouded in foam, that we were near 
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the spot known as ‘ Dead-Man’s Reef.’ There was no possible prospect 
of escape. Our men worked with the energy of despair to clear the 
wreck, that we might endeavor to beat up to windward. But all 
appeared to be in vain; each moment swept us nearer the rock, from 
which, if we struck, death was inevitable. The Englishman saw, but 
could not aid us. His slowness saved him. Even he had barely time 
to shorten sail and haul his wind. 

During all the terrors of our situation, Captain Babbit had kept per- 
fectly cool and collected ; but to me it seemed the forced calmness of 
despair. Iwas mistaken. He was one who never permitted danger to 
daunt or palsy his judgment. His quick eye caught one possible chance 
of escape ; the only one on which hope for a moment might linger. 
We thought him crazy when he ordered the helmsman to ‘ put the helm 
up’ and square the yards to go off before the wind. The rocks were 
right before us, the huge waves breaking against them, throwing sheets 
of foam hundreds of feet in the air, sounding like continued thunder in 
ourears. We were in the foam and flying through the midst of it right 
down upon the rocks. I tried to pray, but I could not ; [ looked for the 
sky, and the spray threw itself in rainbow-hued wreaths between my 
vision and the clouds. I dared not breathe, so sure did I feel our ap- 
proaching destruction. 

As we neared the rocks, our captain sprang aloft upon the fore-yard. 
His voice could not be heard, yet he pointed the helmsmen their course 
with his hand. I then saw his plan. Scarce as wide as our ship was 
the distance between the two high rocks; one hand’s breadth from our 
course would dash us to atoms; yet through this terrible pass, our ears 
deafened with the breakers’ roar, our eyes blinded with foam, were we 
to pass, or to die! 

Our suspense was dreadful, but it was short. Like an eagle amidst 
rushing storm-clouds, we dashed into the gorge ; one instant, and our 
very yard-arms grazed the high black rocks; the next, we were in 
safety! There was no cheering then; no word was spoken as we 
glided from the boiling danger into the calm sea under the lee of the 
rocks ; butI believe that every man on board our craft uttered a prayer, 
even if he never had prayed before. It was a silent, yet oh! what a 
thankful moment! 

We soon had new spars sent aloft and new canvass bent. We laid 
our course for Vera Cruz, under a press of sail, while our English friend 
had to beat up to windward, and work around the reef. The time thus 
gained, and our own speed, enabled Captain Babbit to pay off the ‘ wicy- 
warsy’ with which he had answered the Englishman’s boast. 

We had been several days at anchor off the fort ‘San Juan de Ulloa,’ 
before the Nimrod made her appearance in the offing. When at last 
she dropped anchor in the harbor, the writer of this article was ordered 
by Captain Babbit to take a boat and go along side of her, bearing his 
respects to Lord Paget and Admiral Douglass, with an invitation for 
them to partake of some roast-beef and fresh fruit on board the Boston 
at the usual dinnerhour. The dessert was our skipper’s ‘ wicy-warsy.’ 
Nashville, Tennessee. N. B. 
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Adventure. 


THE ADVENTURE. 


WE sat alone in a trellised bower, 
And we gazed on the darkening deep, 
And the holy calm of that twilight hour 
Came over our hearts like sleep; 
And we dreamed of the ‘ banks and bonny braes’ 
That had gladdened our childhood’s early days. 


And he, the friend at my side that sat, 
Was a boy whose path had gone 
O’er the fields and flowers of joy, which Fate 
Like a mother had smiled upon ; 
And we thought of the time when hopes have wings, 
And memory to grief like a syren sings. 


His home had been on the stormy shore 
Of Albion’s mountain land ; 
His ear was tuned to the breaker’s roar, 
And he loved the bleak sea sand ; 
And the torrent’s din, and the howling breeze, 
Roused all his soul’s wild sympathies. 


They had told him tales of the sunny lands 
Which rose over Indian seas, 
Where gold shone sparkling from river sands, 
And strange fruit bent the trees; 
They had lured him away from his father’s hearth, 
With its tones of love and its voice of mirth. 


Now, the fruit and the river-gems were near, 
And he strayed neath a tropic sun, 
But the voice of promise which thrilled in his ear 
At that joyous hour, was gone ; 
And the bopes he had chased ’mid the wilds of night 
Had melted away like a fire-fly’s light. 


Oh! I have watched him gazing long 
Where the homeward vessels lay, 

Chasing sad thoughts with some old song, 
And wiping his tears away: 

Oh! well I knew that weary breast, 

Like the dove of the deluge, pined for rest. 


There was a ‘ worm i’ the bud’ whose fold 
Defied the leech’s art; 

Consumption’s hectte plague-spot told 
The tale of a broken heart. 

The boy knew he was dying, but the sleep 

Of death is bliss to those who watch and weep. 


He died !— but memory’s wizard power 
With its ghost-like train had come 

To his heart’s dark ruins at that last hour, 
And he murmured ‘ Home! home! home!” 

And his spirit passed with that happy dream, 

Like a bird in the track of a bright sun-beam. 


Oh! talk of spring to the trampled flower, 
Of light to the fallen star ; 
Of glory to those who in danger’s hour 
Lie cold on the fields of war ; 
But ye mock the exile’s heart, when ye tell 
Of aught but the Home where it loves to dwell! 
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The Walking Gentleman. 


WALKING GENTLEMAN. 


NUMBER ONE. 


BeroreE obtruding myself upon the public in the columns of the 
KnickERBOCKER, I conceive that propriety requires me to state my purpo- 
ses and my pretensions. [| have spent much of my life, (not that 
vanity will permit me to allow what divers kind and considerate ac- 
quaintances are so amiable as to suggest, that I have yet fallen into 
the sere and yellow leaf,) in walking over sundry portions of the earth 
as a mere unpretending and silent spectator ; taking small share in its 
turmoils, its eventful throes and dissensions ; following the troubled or 
calm currents of life, and my fortunes, into the retired and out-of-the- 
way nooks and corners of the world ; watching the actions and springs 
of action of mankind, and gaining a knowledge of human nature, which 
I would fain believe may at some time be useful to myself if not to my 
friends. Here and there a gray intrusive hair may be seen ostenta- 
tiously endeavoring to obtain notice by looking out among my once 
black locks; and therefore I may be allowed to pretend to some small 
portion of experience. These are my humble pretensions. 

My purposes are, to discuss, under the title which I have assumed, all 
subjects that may offer themselves to me, or be suggested ; to lash the 
follies and faults of mankind ; to apply the caustic of contempt to vice, 
and to hold up virtue for approval and imitation. Nor shall I be always 
grave and serious. I propose to relax at times into a laugh; to give 
here a satire and there an essay. Always aiming to do good, I shall 
hope for no reward but the approbation of my readers, and the silent but 
valuable praise of my own conscience. I am neither poet nor philoso- 
pher, transcendentalist nor politician. I look for no gift at the hands of 
power ; for no honor or fame by the vote or award of the world. J am 
simply an ardent lover of every thing good and beautiful, of nature and 
mankind. I enjoy with a deep and quiet happiness the incessant hymn 
of the green forests; the calm repose and grandeur of the arched sky ; 
the swan-like motion of the light clouds; the low thunder of the unquiet 
sea pulsing upon its shores. Nor do I less love man; the universal 
family, of which Iam one. I scoff at those who decry and revile human 
nature. I find much that is noble, much that is generous, much that is 
unselfish, much that is pure and precious, in the nature of man. The 
roughest and rudest hearts, even like the barren desert, often produce 
the rich flowers of true and deep affection, of noble and disinterested 
friendship ; and amid a thousand faults, we may always discover some 
redeeming or qualifying virtue. The dark and deep recesses of the 
heart may be choked with rank and noxious weeds ; selfishness may have 
rested there, with its benumbing and palsying influence; passion and 
vice may have seared it as with a hot iron ; but there is still always some 
trait to show that the lost man is yet held in the bonds of human fel- 
lowship. For what, after all, is mankind but a portion of nature, a link 
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in the great chain, a part of one universal harmony ? He who loves na- 
ture must love man; and though he may see much baseness, much 
duplicity, much oppression, and more slavishness, in the world, still he 
cannot regard man as a mere blot on the face of creation, an incum- 
brance to the fair universe. All that is noble, generous and holy in 
man is not an anomaly and contrariety in his nature, or an exception 
to the general baseness and viciousness of his character. What! is there 
no majesty in human nature! Let Time scatter the falling years as the 
autumnal wind hurls down the dry forest leaves; let generation tread 
in the footsteps of generation, until the earth grows gray and totters to 
decay and dissolution ; yet still the undecaying and eternal monuments 
of human majesty and intellect will survive, laughing to scorn the 
attacks of the mighty and destroying wanderer, Time ! 

We hardly feel inclined to enter upon any regular subject to-day. 
We should dislike grievously to be tied down to the superb magnilo- 
quence of Johnson or the labored equality of Addison. Let us ramble 
as we like, for we are ina rambling and irregular humor. We pre- 
fer to write as we should talk, if you, reader, were by our side. Janu- 
ary has begun here as sunny and warm as May ; and one longs to escape 
into the woods, sleep under the broad shade of the trees, and let Time go 
by without counting his strides. The old gray-beard is no laggard 
though, if he does sometimes seem unnecessarily to delay. No lag- 
gard; for, looking back on our past life, how very short it seems to us! 
Even we, and we are not old, look on it as a dream, and can hardly 
convince ourself that it is a sad reality. Time goes on silently, but the 
trace of his constant, steady footstep is to be found in gray hairs, and 
withered hopes, and a corroded heart. We have stood— it is some 
time since, but for reality it might have been yesterday —we have 
stood on the edge of the sea, and watched a great ship careering out 
upon the ocean, with all her sails expanded, bending down to the waves. 
A glorious sight! And we have seen her, after a time, return to port 
with her sails rent and blackened, masts stricken and splintered with 
lightning, and hull battered and defaced. It reminded us of the course 
of human life. The youth leaves his home; hope is warm at his heart, 
the world looks bright before him, and hope and confidence cheer him 
on. He returns in after years, his heart seared by misfortune and 
scathed by sorrow. He has trodden the rough waysof life with bleeding 
feet: he has trusted and been deceived ; and he returns only to lay his 
bones in the soil of his father-land. 

But let Time plod on ; we will enjoy the fleeting moment, and our blood 
shall never chill while we have kind friends to greet us, and bright eyes 
to cheer us, as we wander graveward. We are to grow gray, and old 
and babbling, unless we die early; but what need of grief therefor ? 
We will enjoy ourselves. The philosopher may sneer, and the austere 
man may reprove ; nevertheless, we will enjoy ourselves. 

There are men who have improved upon utilitarianism ; ultra-Ben- 
thamites, who hate every thing that is not useful to the pocket. They 
love not poetry, and will not care for the lucubrations of the Walking 
Gentleman. ‘There is no use in such things,’ they cry; as if it were 
not useful to speak to the better and nobler sympathies of our nature ; 
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as if men must always plod on, through the broad highways of life, 
in dust and turmoil, never turning aside into the green lanes of poetry, 
or indulging in recreation and amusement. Such’men would have made 
us a fine universe, if its manufacture had been entrusted to them! 
There would have been no flowers, no green leaves to sing in the wind, 
no stars, but the whole heaven would have been written over with alge- 
braic characters and Egyptian hieroglyphics. We pity such men, for 
we know the value of enjoyments which they cannot appreciate. 

We do not undervalue the more solid, and as they are termed, useful 
portions of literature and learning ; but surely much of it is useless and 
vain, tending neither to exalt the mind, purify the feelings, increase our 
happiness, or lift us above the cares and troubles of the world. Man is 
vain ; and the mathematician, the astronomer, the searcher into abstruse 
philosophy, naturally praises and exalts his own science: but after all, 
many of these pursuits, many of these nocturnal vigils, in which oil hath 
been wasted and brains worn away, many of these ponderous tomes, 
wrought by great intellects, have bestowed no lasting good on the world, 
nor increased the happiness of mankind. One page breathing friendship 
for man and love of nature is worth them all: and, to our mind, Burns 
was a far more real benefactor to the human race than Newton. If this 
be heresy, fire cannot burn it out of us. We will die in it at the stake. 

A subject suggests itself to me; a rambling one, which will just suit 
my present humor. Behold then, reader, without more preamble, an 
essay on 


KNOWING CHARACTERS. 


Ir would be entirely useless for me to set myself seriously to work to 
enumerate the various classes of knowing characters which come within 
one’s ken, in his rambles around the world. That would be an Hercu- 
lean labor, the result a cyclopedia. It would be to number up and de- 
scribe by their distinctive marks all the mental varieties of man. It is 
no such labor that I propose to myself. 1 desire merely, in a quiet and 
unpretending way, to give you a few samples of some of these varieties 
gathered up by me, and stored away as old acquaintances. Mere 
crayon-sketches these, noted down in my common-place book this many 
a year, among other odds and ends; a curious mélange, but a store- 
house whereinto I plunge now and then for the sake of old reminis- 
cences. 

There is something really refreshing in meeting with an oddity. 
One gets tired of travelling in the same beaten track, day after day, 
meeting the same good, steady, sober, matter-of-fact faces; and the 
study of human nature becomes a wearisome, dry matter. Give him 
an oddity, and he lives again. 

There was my old friend Tom Hanson. I find him marked down in 
my book as a rare example of the genus of which I am treating. He 
was a merchant: a thin, slender, red-haired, acute and talented fellow ; 
then a fair painter, and now an excellent one. In the first place, Tom 
possessed an indisputable knowledge as to the qualities of goods; and 
where his customer was his friend, always assisted in selecting his en- 
dowments for him. He persuaded me once into the rash purchase of a 
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suit, from a piece which he professed t to o have selected with capecial 
care for himself. The tailor told me that it was good for nothing. ‘'Tom 
knows,’ was the only answer his suggestion received. Consequently, 
at an extortionate price he made it up. In three days I fell upon the 
ice, and ruined the pantaloons as if they had been brown paper. The 
coat turned red and brown, and in two months I gave it away. But 
Tom was honest in the matter. He had only been preposterously 
cheated. 

He was a performer on the flute, touched the piano a little, and sang 
bass in the Unitarian church. When he was in the choir, I noticed that 
every body else, organ included, were out of tune. Especially, he 
prided himself, on driving a gig, and never would allow me to take the 
reins. ‘ Look here,’ said he once, as We were getting along at a rapid pace, 
through a narrow street, me Phatone, (my “pocket suffering for horse- 
hire,) ‘ you don’t understand driving. Let me show you.’ So he took 
the reins, and gave the horse an additional touch. The reins were 
‘rigged,’ as a sailor would say, ‘ with block-and-tackle,’ but it was all 
of no use. On went the horse like lightning. It was a descending 
street, and as we neared the bottom, ‘Tom said, ‘ Now just observe how I 
turn that corner ; just skim it, d’ ye see.’ Just then round we went. 
The gig took a flight through the air in a segment of a circle, for about 
ten feet, and I found myself deposited on a huge feather-bed, in front of 
a crockery merchant and upholsterer’s establishment. Tom described 
another segment, still holding to the reins, and landed feet-first in a big 
crate of glass. -ware, wherein he wrought great destruction. The horse 
was ‘ brought up’ all in a heap, and having snapped off the shafts, sat 
squatted on his haunches, looking at the wreck of matter and the crush 
of crockery. That business cost us a pretty sum ; but still, Tom was 
a great driver: tandem, double, quadruple, it was all the same to him. 

He was a great sailor too; unrivalled, so he swore, as the steersman 
of a pleasure-boat on the broad bosom of our noble blue river, for we 
lived within three miles of the ocean. We sailed out down the river, 
and I carried a rifle. I was sitting forward, and the boat after a time 
yawed slightly. ‘That was enough. Tom displaced the helmsman, a 
good, quiet, easy friend of ours, and deposited himself in the stern. 
Directly I saw a seal, and shot at it. I always believed I killed it. 
Tom, however, stood tothe contrary. ‘ Just grazed his back,’ said he ; 
‘hand me the gun, and I ’Il pepper this black-nosed fellow over the stern 
here.’ I loaded ; he cracked away, and his shot missed by about three 
feet. ‘Close shot, any how, if I did miss,’ he cried. ‘ Luff, Tom, or 
you ’ll be on a mud-bar,’ cried one of the party, mate of an East-India- 
man. ‘Shut your shells! answered Tom, in high dudgeon, and kep this 
course, and in about a minute we grounded. The tide was running out, 
and we had to wade ashore through the mud, and walk to town ; but for 
all that, Tom maintained, in his own opinion, his character as a steers. 
man. 

He was a universal critic. Poetry, music, the dress of ladies, every 
thing, was liable to be subjected to the test of his judgment. Well, he 
was a noble fellow! Would that the world was full of men of his true 
goodness of heart, magnanimity, liberality, and affection! ‘Tom! in im- 
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agination | give thee a cordial shake of the hand. Thou wast the best 
of knowing characters. 

Will Caucus was a political knowing character. He was not a hot 
partizan. On the contrary, he magnanimously refrained from throwing 
the weight of his powerful influence into either scale. He was only 
occupied in diffusing light on the machinery of government, and into the 
heads of the frequenters of coffee and pot-houses and nine-pin alleys, 
concerning that machinery. He was familiar with the details of poli- 
tics for twenty years before; and it was a dead loss to the country of 
fifty thousand a year that he was not in congress. Will, poor fellow! 
had been a prosperous and respectable merchant. He married a young 
and beautiful wife ; he had a good business, but he would talk politics. 
He would stand behind his counter and talk ; and then adjourn to the 
coffee-house or restaurateur’s to have his argument out. One day, 
about noon, his store was closed. He saved something out of the wreck 
of his fortune, but his wife broke her heart, and the grass and flowers 
grew over her. Then his father died, and left him a small sum, of 
which he could only touch the interest. He did not become a sot or 
vagabond. He lounged about low places, but it was only to talk poli- 
tics. He did not, with a torn coat and rusty hat, hold to the button of 
his listener ; but still kept up the melancholy appearance and manners 
of a gentleman. 

Old Hugh Homilie was a religious knowing character. I remember 
him as though I had seen him but yesterday. He wasa deacon in the 
Congregational church ; a fat, burly butcher, of fifty-five. Once every 
month, of a Tuesday evening, it came to his turn to make a long prayer 
in the chapel. This was his glory ; and fora fortnight beforehand, you 
could see him with a dictionary and prayer-book, selecting here and 
there, and jointing the excerpts together witha little of his own. This 
he committed to memory, and uttered on the appointed evening, with 
exceeding unction. Hugh was peculiarly versed in biblical lore; and 
could repeat an extract of any length from any part of the book. He 
could tell you exactly how much you wanted of being fit for the king- 
dom of heaven ; and knew all the steps for producing a revival, and all 
the operations of regeneration. He it was who once said in a prayer, 
that he would not presume to dictate, but would suggest the propriety of 
having a revival of religion in the place! He was a furious bigot, and 
always prayed to be delivered from Arianism, Socinianism, Antino- 
mianism, and four or five other isms which I cannot now recollect. If 
a new preacher made a single step from Old Hugh’s system of doctrine, 
the old butcher damned him, without delay or appeal, as a heretic. He 
was a member of the school-committee, and invariably regaled the boys 
on examination days with a long discourse on some such lucid subject as 
election or regeneration. Enough of him. There is too little of the 
milk of human kindness in my feelings toward him, for me to think of 
him with pleasure. 

‘Honest old Harry Killbuck! the true-hearted, genuine, glorious 
western pioneer and hunter! What of him? Many such men enrich 
the Great West: enough to make one love that broad, great country, 
of which I am an adopted son. Harry is supreme in the knowledge of 
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all field-sports ; and in shooting at a mark, and in hunting in all its shapes, 
or in fishing, no man beats him, He will tell you precisely how to killa 
buffalo or a bear, a wolf or a panther; and as to deer, fire-hunting, still- 
hunting, or up in the fork of a tree by night, at a lick, it is all one to 
Harry. He will tell you all about it, if you will go, any time, and 
camp with him, in his neat house by his cool spring just under a hill, 
where the sunshine, the rain and the dew, combine to keep his heart 
green. Don’t tell him about a shot-gun or a short rifle. Praise the 
long barrel, if you would gain his favor. You may sit and listen to 
his tales of war and hunting, sipping his good old liquor, or you may go 
and pilfer from his bees, or fish or hunt, or talk with his two beautiful 
and educated daughters, full of their father’s own unquenchable noble- 
ness of spirit. Shall I tell you where he iives? NotI! Search him 
out. He is worth the trouble. Would that the world held more such 
men than it does ; bold, plain, simple and generous hunters. ‘They are 
a treat even to look upon, to one who comes journeying from the East, 
and on the prairies and hills of the West, shakes off the fetters of care 
and toil which bowed him down in the pent city. They make one love 
the West, these old stern hunters. 

There is another class of knowing characters, yet to be gently touched 
upon : young men, clerks, shop-boys, attorneys’ students, who, living on 
the sea-board, and in the noise of crowded cities, peer out with indis- 
tinct gaze into the distant wide regions of the West. They hear of 
towns and villages, and hither they come. Here we find them, in the 
extreme West, dandies, half-read lawyers, merchants — heaven forgive 
me for abusing the word !—trading on credit, and now and then an 
office-holder. They have come to the West with the idea that Eastern 
manners and Eastern learning would be prodigies in this barbarous 
clime ; that the people of the West are altogether an illiterate and rude 
set, They think to astonish, They try to become leaders. Some take 
to politics, and are soon eschewed by both sides. Some aim to lead in 
fashions, and fall beyond the pale of society ; some in literature, and 
their borrowed plumage is soon plucked from them. These mistaken 
and deluded men soon learn that there is no lack of talent and know- 
ledge in the West. So we have found it. ‘My son,’ said an old man 
to his boy, who was just leaving home for the West, ‘ you will see a great 
many people where you are going. Remember they all went from some- 
where.’ The supercilous air,the assumption of importance, the attempt 
to lead in any thing, without good claim, will not do inthe West. Merit 
has a fairer battle-field here than almost any where else. Foot to foot, 
shoulder to shoulder, a clear field and no favor, is the rule here. Let 
him who does possess merit, press on with a stern and constant resolu- 
tion that he will succeed, and if he has the mental power, he will. But 
wo tothe knowing characters! The voice of the people, and that potent 
magic, the influence of woman, will soon thrust down all mere pretenders 
to knowledge or fashion. 

And by the by, inasmuch as we — doesn’t that sound better than 
‘I,’ dear reader ?—— wethe Walking Gentleman! Upon our word, we shall 
adopt this as our phraseology. But excuse us, for we really feel buoy- 
ant of spirit this evening, like a lark let out of his cage, winging his 
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way up into the blue and glittering depths of the vibrating heaven, among 
the dissipating clouds, into the clear presence of the sun, while the song 
that rings out of his heart peals round the sky, and is heard even among 
the low cottages of the earth which he spurns. We shall not say what 
causes our lightness of heart, because that is a matter of our own; but 
the reader will excuse us an outbreak of joy now and then, as we are 
no stern and severe mentor, but a true lover of humanity. 

But, as we were saying, inasmuch as we have mentioned the women 
of the West, we shall take occasion to say that no commendation of ours 
can add to their charms or their virtues. We are proud of them, and 
only wish we could induce any one of them to be proud of us, because 
our kettle would boil for two. There it is again! 

After all, there is a moral to this loose talk of mine. If you would 
please and be pleased, avoid the reputation of a knowing character. 
Never shine, nor make of yourself a show, nor engross a conversation. 
Listen, chime in, talk but little, assent, and you will please every one. 
Bolting out all your opinions is no way to gain favor or friends. What are 
your opinions, more or better than those of the rest of the world ? Look 
at your brilliant young men; your obstinate, positive, dogmatical old 
men, always forcing their opinions down the throats of others ; they are 
always disliked. You think you are superior to the rest of the world. 
Every body thinks the same of himself; but you need not be eternally 
reminding the world of it. The world takes such a thing as it would 
pills, and you lose at last. Study how to converse. It is the. most im- 
portant branchof education. You may be the finest poet in the world ; 
you may stand on the bald forehead of the cliff, while the stars shine 


over you, and the moon and white clouds; or while the lightning and 
thunder are leaping alive among the rocks and crags; you may go out 
through the forest and listen tothe springs and the leaves ; and then you 
may weave your thoughts into a web of poetry, and scatter it through 
the world, and be admired ; and yet, if you cannot converse well, any 
churl can win more smiles from beauty’s eye than you. 


SONNET. 
‘MARY, THE MUTHER OF JESUs.’ 


Moruer! whose virgin bosom was uncross’d 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied ; 
Woman! above all women glorified, 

Our tainted nature’s solitary boast ; 

Purer than foam on central ocean toss’d, 
Brighter than Eastern skies at day-break strewn 
With fancied roses ; than the unblemish’d moon 
Before her wane begins on heaven’s blue coast, 
Thy image falls to earth! Yetsome I ween 
Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might bend, 
As to a visible Power, in which did blend 

All that was was mixed and reconciled in thee 
Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 

Of high with low, celestial with terrene ! 
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‘Lay her’ the earth 
And from her unspotted flesh may violets spring 


How sad on the heart falls the sound of the bell, 
As the loved and the beautiful pass from the sight ; 
As the tone and the smile we have cherished so well, 
Pass away from the earth like a dream of the night. 


How lonely the home to which we are turning, 
With a sorrowing heart and a tear-bedimmed eye; 
How tender the thoughts in the soul that are burning, 
As we pine for the lov’d one, and ask but to die! 


Let her rest in her grave, ’mid the flowers of the earth! 
Ever mourned she their fading, and joy’d in their bloom ; 
They shall spring from her mould, and the place of their birth 
Shall enhance their soft beauties, their fragrant perfume. 


And thus, with the dews that are falling above her, 
To quicken the flower-buds that nod o’er her rest, 
Shall arise her dear self, to the angels who love her, 
And await for her smile in the bowers of the blest. 
New-York, Jume, 1844. Hrasr G 


JRANVILLE. 


BORN H OL M 


4 SEETCH: TRANSLATEL FROM TEBE RUSSIAN OF KARAMSIN, BY A. C. BECEER 


Frienps! the magnificent summer has passed; the verdure has 
faded ; the trees are bare of leaf and fruit ; the dew- clouds tower above 
each other like the waves of the sea ; the snow covers the cold earth ; 
let us take an affectionate farewell of nature, until a happy meeting in 
spring. Come, let us retire into our quiet chamber; the time shall not 
hang heavily; we know a remedy against ennui. Friends! the oak 
and the birch crackle in our fire- place. Let the wind how] and rage, 
the snow clog our windows; we will lie down around the cheerful 
blaze, and entertain each other with stories and anecdotes. 

You are aware that I have travelled in foreign lands, far away from 
my home, far from you, my beloved ; and that I have seen and heard 
many strange and wonderful things. Much of this I have told you al- 
ready, and yet not nearly all. Listen uow, and I will relate to you a 
true story. 

England was the end of my journey. ‘There,’ I said to myself, 
‘thy father land and thy friends expect thee ; it is time for thee to settle 
quietly in the midst of them ; it is time for ‘thee to hang thy pilgrim’s 
staff on the highest braneh of ‘the tree in whose shade thou hast played 
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in thy youth.’ I therefore went on board the ship ‘ Britannia’ to be car- 
ried to the beloved fields of Russia. 

We shot like an arrow along the charming shores of the majestic 
Thames ; the endless sea already appeared on the horizon ; we already 
heard the noise of its waves; when suddenly the wind changed, and 
compelled us to cast anchor at the village of Gravesend, there to await 
a more favorable moment for prosecuting our voyage. I went with the 
captain on shore. Witha light heart I strolled through the green fields, 
adorned by nature and art. At last, exhausted by the heat of the sun, 
I threw myself on the grass, in the shade of a large and venerable tree, 
and lay gazing at the blue waters before me, and watching the play of 
the waves. ‘Thus pensively musing, I yielded myself to that delicious 
inactivity of the soul, during which all thoughts and feelings are quieted 
and soothed, and which is somewhat like the freezing of the fountain’s 
waters, or rather a striking and poetical image of death. 

Suddenly I heard a rustling sound of the branches and leaves above 
my head. I looked up, and beheld a pale, emaciated young man, more 
like a ghost than a human being. In one hand he held a guitar, while 
with the other he plucked leaves from the bough, as if unconsciously, 
for his gaze was steadfastly bent upon the sea, and in his dark expressive 
eyes beamed the last rays of the light of life. 1 could not make my 
glance meet his; his feelings seemed paralyzed and insensible to all 
that surrounded him. He saw and heard nothing. ‘Unhappy young 
man !’ thought I; ‘I know thee not, nor whence thou comest, but I know 
thee to be unfortunate.’ He sighed and looked up to Heaven, and then 
toward the sea ; then leaving the tree, he seated himself upon the grass, 
and drew from his instrument some very plaintive accords, his eyes 
ever fixed on the east ; and with a trembling voice he sang the follow- 
ing strains, in the Danish language : 


‘ Laws condemn the object of my love, 
But who, oh heart! can withstand thee ? 
What laws are nobler than the sentiments 
Instilled into us by Nature? 

What power is greater 

Than that of love and beauty? 

I love, and ever shall I love, 

Though my passion be condemned 

By pitiless souls and hard hearts. 

Holy Nature! thy fond friend and son 
Is innocent in thy eyes. Thou gavest mea heart; 
By thy kind gift was she made beautiful. 
Oh Nature! thou hast ordered 

That Liza should be beloved by me! 
Thy thunder rolled over us, 

But harmed us not 

While we delighted 

In the embraces of Jove ! 

Bornholm! beloved Bornholm! 

My heart longs incessantly for thee! 
But I shed my tears in vain. 

I languish and sigh; but a parental curse 
Has forever driven me from thy shores! 
Dost thou, oh Lira! still live 

In thy sorrows, or hast thou ended 

Thy life in the foaming wave? 

Appear, appear to me, beloved shade! 

I will bury myself with thee in the raging sea!’ 


At this moment I felt irresistibly inclined to approach the stranger, 
and throw my arms about him, when suddenly the captain grasped my 
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hand and told me that a favorable wind was filling our sails, and that 
we had no time to lose. We went on board, and I observed that the 
young man followed us with his eyes, while strong excitement appeared 
in his manner, until, by a bend in the river, we lost sight of him. 

The waves foamed under our rudder as we rapidly distanced the 
shores of Gravesend ; and by degrees the coast appeared like a narrow 
streak on the horizon. At length all disappeared, and the birds, which 
had been hovering about the vessel, left us and returned to the shore, as 
if afraid of the vast and mighty deep. The noisy waves beneath us, 
and the cloudy sky above, were the only objects for our eyes to rest up- 
on; a sublime and awful spectacle! Friends! in order fully to realize 
the hardihood of man, it is necessary to have been on the open sea, 
where life and death are separated only by a thin plank ; where the 
brave and experienced sailor hurries on with full sails, and in his ima- 
gination already discovers the shining gold which is to reward him for 
his daring enterprise. ‘ There is nothing impossible with man,’ I thought 
with Horace, while my sight lost itself in the infinity of the dominions of 
Neptune. 

I soon however lost all consciousness in a severe attack of sea-sick- 
ness. For six days I hardly opened my eyes, and my heart, languishing 
under the influence of the angry waves, scarcely beat in my breast. 
On the seventh day I recovered so far as to be able to go upon deck, 
with a pale but cheerful face. The sun, sparkling in the clear blue sky, 
already inclined toward the west; the boisterous sea glistened in his 
golden rays, and the ship, driven on by her well-filled canvass, cut 
through the countless waves, which vainly strove to impede her progress. 
We were surrounded by the varied flags of many nations, and on the 
right we discovered the land. 

‘Where are we?’ J asked of the captain. ‘ Our voyage is prosper- 
ous,’ he replied ; ‘ we have passed the Sound, and the shores of Sweden 
have disappeared from our view. On the right you see the island of 
Bornholm, a very dangerous coast to the mariner, full of sand-banks and 
hidden rocks. At dusk we shall cast anchor.’ 

‘The island of Bornholm! Bornholm!’ I mentally repeated, and the 
image of the unhappy young stranger arose fresh in my mind. The 
melancholy tones and words of his song reéchoed in my ears. ‘ They 
contain the secret of his soul,’ thought I. ‘Who is he? What laws 
condemn his love? Whose curse sent him away from the shores of 
Bornholm, so much beloved by him? Shall I ever learn his story ?’ 
Meantime a fresh breeze brought us close to the island. We dis- 
covered the frightful rocks, against which the waves broke thunder- 
ingly, and were hurled back, covered with foam, into the depths of 
the sea. The island appeared inaccessible on all sides; every where 
protected by the powerful hand of nature, the eye rested only on gloomy 
ice-gray rocks. ‘The sun sank into the sea, and we anchored. A 
calm succeeded. I gazed upon the island, and a mysterious power im- 
pelled me toward its shores; an infinite presentiment told me, ‘ There 
thou canst satisfy thy curiosity.” Finally, hearing that there was a 
fisherman’s hut at no great distance, I concluded to ask the captain for 
a boat and two or three hands, He represented to me the danger, the 
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many hidden sand-banks; but finding me quite determined to go, he 
consented, on condition of my returning the next morning on board. 
We entered the boat, and safely landed in a small quiet bay. We were 
there met by some fishermen, rough and uneducated people, though 
good-natured and without guile, who had grown up on the cold element, 
amidst the noise of the waves, and who had never been known to smile. 
On learning that it was our intention to take a survey of the island, and 
to spend the night in their huts, they fastened the boat, and led us 
through the crevice of a reft flint rock toward their dwellings. Half 
an hour afterward, we arrived at an extensive green plain, promiscu- 
ously covered, like the valleys in the Alps, with small wooden houses, 
groves, and heaps of rocks. There I left the sailors, and continued my 
walk into the interior, for the sake of some time longer enjoying the fine 
evening air. A boy of thirteen was my guide. 

The evening sunlight was not yet extinguished in the clear sky ; 
deep fiery rays outpoured themselves over the white granite blocks, and 
illuminated, behind a hill, the lofty pointed towers of an ancient castle. 
The boy could give me no information respecting its original owner. 
‘ We never approach it,’ said he, ‘and Gop only knows what is going 
on there!’ I hastened on, and soon was in front of an old Gothic build- 
ing, surrounded by a deep moat and a high wall. A death-like silence 
reigned all around ; at a distance the sea roared ; and the last ray of the 
setting sun illumined the brass spires of the towers. 

I walked round the castle. The gates were closed, the draw-bridges 
raised. My companion was fearful, yet knew not why, and urged me 
strongly to return to the huts. But how could any curious or inquisi- 
tive person consent to such a request? Night fell; and loudly a voice 
sounded, which echo repeated several times, and then silence succeeded. 
Very much frightened, the boy clasped me, trembling like a criminal 
before the last judgment. A few minutes more, and again a voice was 
heard saying, ‘ Who is there?’ ‘A stranger,’ I answered, ‘ who has 
been led hither by his curiosity ; and if hospitality be esteemed a virtue 
within your walls, you will accommodate a traveller for this dark night.’ 

No answer was returned ; but very soon the draw-bridge was lowered, 
the gate opened, and a tall, commanding-looking figure, dressed in a lon 
black caftan, met me, took my hand, and led me into the castle. t 
looked round, but the boy who accompanied me had disappeared. 
The gate closed behind us —the bridge was drawn up. Across an ex- 
tensive court, which was overgrown with bushes, nettles and wormwood, 
we reached a very large building, in which we discovered a light. We 
ascended an iron stair-case, the steps of which shook under our tread. 
All was vacant and quiet. In the first saloon, surrounded by gothic 
pillars, hung a lamp, shedding but a dim light upon the rows of pillars, 
which threatened to break down by age. My new guide frequently 
threw searching glances on me, but said not a word. All this made a 
strange impression on my heart; a compound of fear, and of a certain 
mysterious, inexplicable delight; or to express it better, a delightful 
anticipation of something supernatural. 

We passed through several more apartments, looking very much like 
the first, and blighted in the same manner. We then entered a door to the 
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right; a miserable-looking old man was sitting at a table in the corner, 
leaning on it with his elbows, and having two wax candles before him. 
He rose, and regarding me with sad, yet kindly expression, he said, in 
a low, friendly voice : 

‘ Although eternal grief reigns in these walls, every traveller asking 
for hospitality finds here a peaceful home. Stranger, I know thee not, 
but thou art a man; in my decaying heart love of my fellow-creatures 
is still fresh and active : my house, my arms are open to thee.’ 

He embraced me and bade me sit down. He tried to cheer up his 
gloomy appearance, which resembled a clear but cold autumnal day, 
reminding one more of dreary winter than merry summer: he attempted 
to be social, and evidently desired to awaken in me feelings of confi- 
dence and friendship; but the traces of deep sorrow imprinted on his 
face would not vanish for a moment. 

‘Young man,’ said he, ‘ you must acquaint me with the occurrences 
in a world which I have left but not forgotten. I have long been living 
alone ; I have long heard nothing of the fate of men. ‘Tell me, does 
love still reign on earth? Do the nations prosper which you have 
visited ?’ 

‘ Mankind,’ I answered, ‘is increasing fast, yet human blood still 
flows; the tears of the unhappy still flow; virtue is highly valued, 
though people quarrel concerning its nature.’ When he heard that I 
was a Russian, he said: 

‘We are descendants of the same nation with you. The original 
inhabitants of the islands Rugen and Bornholm were Slavonians. But 
the light of Christianity has earlier been shed on youthanon us. Ata 
time when magnificent temples dedicated to one Gop ascended toward 
heaven, with you, we were still inthe darknessof idolatry, offering bloody 
sacrifices to unfeeling idols. You were already glorifying the Creator 
of the world in solemn hymns, when we were still adoring the idols of 
mythology in rude songs.’ 

The old man conversed with me on the history of the northern powers, 
and on the occurrences of ancient and modern history: he talked in a 
manner to fill me with admiration of his good sense, his knowledge, and 
even hiseloquence. Half an hour afterward he rose and bade me good 
night. A servant in black took one of the candles from the table, and 
led me through many narrow passages into a good-sized room, which 
was hung with ancient weapons; swords, lances, and complete suits of 
armor. In a corner of the room stood a bed with a canopy of rich 
curtains. I intended to put several questions to the servant, but he did 
not wait for them, and violently closing the iron door, and making it 
resound horribly through the deserted apartments, he disappeared ; a 
deep silence succeeded. I laid me down and admired the old weapons, 
which were dimly lighted by the moon through a small window. I made 
some reflections concerning my host, and his words to me, ‘ Here reigns 
everlasting sorrow.’ [ recurred to the past; finally the unhappy stran- 
ger of Gravesend occurred to me. I fell asleep. But my rest was 
uneasy. I dreamed that all the armory on the wall was changed into 
knights ; that these knights approached me with drawn swords, and ad- 
dressed me, with menacing looks, thus: 
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‘Unfortunate man! how didst thou dare to land on our island? Does 
not the most daring seaman grow pale at the sight of our granite-rocks ? 
How didst thou presume to set foot on the dreadful sanctuary of our 
castle? Do not strangers flee from its awful towers ? Thou fool-hardy, 
audacious man! die for this pernicious curiosity The swords already 
clashed over me; hundreds of strokes fell on my chest ; but suddenly 
all vanished. I awoke —and fell asleep again. 

A new dream tormented my soul. It seemed to me as if I heard a 
horrid noise about the castle ; the iron doors seemed to be slamming to 
and fro, the windows and floors trembled, and a shocking winged mon- 
ster was hurrying toward my bed, howling and screeching. The dream 
passed, but I could not close my eyesagain. Feeling the want of fresh 
air, | approached the window, discovered close by a small door, opened 
it, descended a winding stair-case, and found myself in the garden. 
The night was clear, the light of a full moon silvered the deep green 
foliage of old oaks and elms, which formed a long and dense avenue. 
The noise of the sea mingled with the rustling of the leaves, among 
which the wind played. In the distance, glistened the white rocks 
which surround the island. Between them and the castle was a large 
forest on one side, a plain with small scattered groves, on the other. 

My heart still beat quickly, in consequence of the horrid dreams I had 
had, and my blood was in great commotion. I stepped into the avenue, 
in the shade of the rustling oaks, and lost myself with a kind of shudder 
in their darkness. The thought of the Druids again recurred to my 
mind, and I imagined that I was approaching the sanctuary which con- 
tained all the horrors and mysteries of their religious services. The 
avenue brought me to some rosemary-bushes, behind which rose a sand- 
hillock. I was just going to ascend it, in order to gain a view of the sea, 
illuminated by the full moon, when I noticed an aperture in the hill ; 
small, but just large enough to let a man pass. My unconquerable 
curiosity led me into this cavern, which seemed more the work of man 
than of nature. I felt a great cold and dampness ; I resolved however to 
proceed ; and having advanced about ten paces, I discovered a few steps 
leading down to an iron door, which was not quite closed. Almost in- 
voluntarily I opened it: behind an iron grate, a lamp fastened to the 
ceiling was hanging, and on a straw bed I discovered a pale young lady, 
dressed in mourning. She was asleep. Black tresses, into which some 
straw had interwoven itself, covered her beautiful chest, which hardly 
heaved; one arm, white, but emaciated, rested on the ground, the other 
supported the head. Her features betrayed intense grief. Friends! 
who is not affected by the sight of misery? But the sight of a 
young girl, the weakest and loveliest of all earthly beings, pining 
in a subterranean cavern, would move even a heart of stone. I looked 
at her pitifully, and thought to myself: ‘ What barbarian has deprived 
thee of day-light? Isit forany crime? But thy lovely face and quiet 
rest convince me of thy innocence.’ 

She woke that moment, looked toward the grate, and saw me. She 
seemed alarmed ; rose, approached, looked down, as if to collect her 
thoughts, and again looked at me asif going to speak, but remained mute. 

‘If a sympathizing stranger,’ said I, ‘ whom Providence has led into 
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this castle and this cavern, can ease thy lot; if his sincere sympathy 
deserves thy confidence, demand his assistance.’ 

She looked steadily at me, with a mixture of surprise, curiosity, in- 
decision and doubt. Finally, after a hard struggle with herself, which 
seemed to shake her whole frame like an electric stroke, she replied : 

‘Stranger, whoever thou art, whatever chance may have brought thee 
this way, I cannot ask any thing of thee but pity. It is not in thy power 
to alter my lot. I fondle the hand that corrects me.’ 

‘Is thy heart innocent?’ I said : ‘it certainly cannot deserve so 
hard a punishment.’ 

* My heart,’ replied she, ‘ may have failed. Gop will forgive me my 
weakness. I believe the end of my life is near. Leave me, stranger.’ 
She then approached the grate, looked kindly at me, and repeated softly, 
‘ For Gop’s sake, leave me.’ 

‘If he himself has sent you, he whose awful curse constantly 
vibrates in my ears, tell him I suffer day and night ; that grief wastes 
away my heart ; that tears no longer soothe it. Tell him that I submit 
to my imprisonment without es or reproach ; that I shall die as 
his affectionate and unhappy - - -’ 

She suddenly stopped, lost herself i in deep thought, left the grate, 
knelt down, covering her face with both hands, and looking up to me 
again, said, with soft timidity : 

‘You know my history, perhaps ; but if you do not, ask me no ques- 
tions. Adieu! Farewell, stranger !’ 

I intended leaving her, after having said a few words, which came 
from the bottom of my heart, but our eyes still met, and she seemed to 
wish to ask me some questions on a subject dear to her. — I tarried, but 
her words died on her lips with a deep sigh. We parted. 

On leaving the cavern, I did not close the iron door, that the fresh 
air might penetrate beyond the grate, and thus benefit the unhappy girl. 
The morning red illuminated the sky ; the birds awoke ; a gentle zephyr 
shook the dew-drops from the leaves. ‘My Gop!’ thought I, ‘ how 
dreadful to be thus cut off from society and nature! Beautiful roses 
are blooming arourfd me, and fill the air with their fragrance ; green 
carpets are spread like soft velvet under our feet; the birds sing mer- 
rily for the cheerful, and sadly for the sad, but pleasingly to all, and all 
enjoying life themselves: one aching heart may endeavor to console 
another, and to assist it in bearing the trials of life ; but this poor pri- 
soner is debarred all this comfort ; the morning dew does not shed its 
tears on her languishing heart ; the air does not invigorate her frame ; 
the rays of the sun do not penetrate into her dark abode. O! Creator! 
why hast thou endowed man with the destructive power to make him- 
self and others miserable !’ 

My strength gave way ; myeyesclosed. I slept several hours under 
the branches of a venerable oak. ‘The door was open ; the stranger 
has been in the cavern!’ I heard somebody say, on waking, and dis- 

covered my venerable host sitting thoughtfully on a bench a few paces 
distant from me ; beside him stood the man who had conducted me into 
the castle. I approached them. The old gentleman at first regarded 
me with evident displeasure : he rose, gave me his hand, and his looks 
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softened. We both entered the avenue without saying a word. He 
appeared to be undecided with himself: he suddenly stopped, threw a i 
most penetrating glance on me, and asked, in a firm voice: ‘ Hast thou i 
seen her ?’ | 

‘Yes,’ was my reply, ‘ but without learning who she is, or why she is 
languishing in the prison.’ 

‘ Thou shalt know it, young man,’ he said, ‘ and the blood will boil 
in thy veins. Then wilt thou ask, ‘Why has Heaven poured out its 
whole wrath on this weak gray-headed old man, who has always loved 
virtue and respected her laws ?’ 

We sat down under a tree, and he told me an awful story; which, 
my friends, I will tell you another time. Suffice it, I discovered the 
secret of the stranger in Gravesend—~a dreadful secret! - - - The 
sailors were waiting for me at the gates of the castle. We returned to 
the vessel, set sail, and soon lost sight of Bornholm. 

The sea roared. Lost in sad meditation, I stood upon the deck : sighs 
oppressed my breast, and the wind wafted my tears into the sea. 
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I’p rather wed a noble heart, 
And claim my treasure there, 

Than seek to play a giddy part 
Midst Fashion’s sickly air : 

Ill seek all pleasure at my home, 

Nor long in gaudy plumes to roam. 














A soldier is not void of care, 
Though generous, brave and free ; 
1’d rather in his perils share, 
And know his constancy, 
Than share the pomp of city life, 
Its cares, perplexities and strife. 













His country’s honor ever dear, 
His own my pride shall be ; 
And should he fall, my only fear, 
‘ His eyes shall close on me !’ 
No dread of danger shall divide hi 
The soldier from his loving bride. ’ 








Let sordid minds ‘ the dollar’ gain, 
Call honor ‘ but a name ;’ 

Let Fashion lure the proud and vain — 
The soldier’s wealth is fame ! 

Riches in one short hour may flee, 

While fame looks to eternity. 











And should his country claim his life, 
I’ll proudly wear his name ; 
*T is honor cheers the soldier’s wife, 
Her legacy ’s his fame ; 

A country’s tears bedew his grave, 
For all do honor to the brave. 









Buffalo, (N. ¥.) 
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A CHAPTER ON LINES. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR 


Lines are of various kinds, or as a naturalist would say, of divers 
species. First, there are the moral lines; ‘line upon line and precept 
upon precept.’ These lines have had much to do with human destiny. 
They were distinctly marked in the garden of Eden. They fenced in 
virtue, peace, and heavenly happiness; they kept out crime, misery, 
and the evil spirits of the powers of the air. Eve foolishly and wick- 
edly burst these heaven-appointed barriers, and thence ‘came sin and 
all our wo.’ From that hour, during four thousand years, the history 
of the world can be summed up in one word ; a burning desire to grind 
to powder and trample under foot all vestiges of those lines which Eve 
so rebelliously violated. When the company of angels sang, ‘ Glory 
to Gop in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to men,’ these lines 
were again more distinctly marked in the ‘ glad tidings’ which were 
published to mankind. Alas! how little have they been regarded ! 
How often have they been rudely torn asunder! There is something 
about them which is beautiful and delicate in the extreme. With in- 
tense interest I have watched them, and their influence upon ‘life’s fitful 
fever.’ They seem to possess a peculiar charm for youth, and those of 
riper years who are children of their Farner which is in Heaven. I 
have likened them to the attenuated web which so gracefully floats in 
the glittering sun-light of an October sky. The innocence of youth 
would shrink from breaking such a silvery thread ; while yonder har- 
dened, callous soul would brush them by, and curse them as they twined 
around his frame. Oh! let these moral lines be far extended, until 
they shall reach around the world; until all shall know their hallowed 
influence ! 

Investigators of general principles tell us that there are lines physical 
as well as moral. These lines are drawn between temperance and in- 
temperance ; between all those various concatenations which are the 
out-riders of premature decay, and the manifold ingredients of a vigor- 
ous old age. Physical lines must be looked after. If they are disre- 
garded, trouble will come. Yes, reader, fritter away the spring-time 
of your days in a routine of parties and suppers, bails and operas, 
carousings and revellings, and you may rest assured that these para- 
sites of luxury, these harpies of wealth, will strip you of all that shows 
divinity in man. These were the dreadful reefs on which Rome rushed 
to her fate. Beware! Neither rush to the other extreme, but use the inno- 
cent enjoyments of life temperately, reasonably, happily : then the joyous 
shout of Health shall not give place to the sickening smile of Dissipa- 
tion. The good old Croton, as it gurgles through this mighty city, cries 
aloud, ‘ Look out for the physicalline !’ Yes, venerable New-Yorkers ! 
make a free use of its potent charms ; at break of day take a ‘ realiz- 
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ing sense’ of it from top to toe; and as you hie away to business, you 
shall feel such a glow and elasticity as never came from bolus, draught 
or pill. Break not the physical lines; you may be precipitated from the 
beautiful gardens of health into the dark morasses of disease, where 
will-o’-the-wisps abound, and blue-devils race their nightly mares. 

Social lines next claim our attention. By these I mean the lines which 
divide society into castes. It is a singular fact that these lines are 
drawn all over the world ; showing that human nature is modelled upon 
pretty nearly the same general principles throughout all the various 
races of the globe. The red men of the forest have their proud and 
aristocratic chieftains as well as the savage of low degree. The high- 
born East Indian turns up his nose at the representative of a lower class ; 
and if he understood the Queen’s English, would ask why he came be- 
tween the wind and his nobility. Even in besotted Africa there are 
those who vaunt themselves above the rest. The nations of Europe 
have their peerages and their serfs ; and here, around us, in our own 
country, we see no less distinctly the lines which divide society into 
castes. Under proper restrictions, and drawn in the right kind of spirit, 
these lines, according to my view, are highly beneficial. I do not like 
social lines based upon claims merely hereditary or merely mone- 
tary. In the higher circle there should be found the complete gen- 
tleman, of polished manners and well-stored intellect ; the finished lady, 
of gentle carriage and winning loveliness. No coarse and vulgar jest 
should here arise ; here should never be witnessed attacks upon old Pris- 
cian. No asinine foppishness or tawdry bedizzenment should here be 
known. No person should have her ornaments counted, for proof that 
she was a lady; nor his whiskers smoothed, as principal witnesses of 
the fact of his being a gentleman. There should be no necessity of a 
residence near Washington-Square, Clinton-Place, Fifth-Avenue, or St. 
Mark’s-Place ; but every complete gentleman and lady should be 
admitted to the most recherché circles, whether from the east end or 
west end, whether from avenue or alley ; whether living in a splendid 
mansion, or in a small two-story dwelling ; whether a retired million- 
aire, or an honest mechanic. And then the social lines between higher 
and lower circles should divide the finished gentleman and the accom- 
plished lady ; nature’s high-born souls, from low vulgarity and impor- 
tance based upon mere dollars and cents. Such lines as these would 
indeed prove a blessing to society. 

The lines of party politics are not unworthy of our consideration. 
Those master-spirits who spin and stake out these lines, go upon the 
presumption that every body must have an opinion with regard to the 
great political parties of the day, and that he must openly and avowedly 
express these opinions to the world; unless perchance he be a minister 
in holy things ; and even then, there are many who are often annoyed : 
or unless some other very extraordinary circumstances intervene, the 
poor soul will be visited by ward-committees and district-prowlers, who 
will worry his very life out of him ; till he declares for Democracy, or 
Whiggery, or Abolitionism, or something else. The lines of party 
politics aver that every voter, native or foreigner, legal or illegal, must 
have a political opinion, and that he has no right to nourish and cherish it 
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in his own bosom. These lines are very stiffly drawn, almost to break- 
ing; or as brother Jack would say, they are remarkably ‘taut.’ After 
becoming an adherent to one party, these lines render it extremely diffi- 
cult for a man to change and support the other. On some accounts 
these lines are beneficial; but on the whole, I think they make too 
much of a political automaton of an immortal being. 

The lines of a warlike troop, as they are drawn out upon the field of 
battle, must be a glorious sight. Jump on to Napoleon’s steed, or the 
Duke of Wellington’s war-horse, and ride up and down in review! 
Thousands upon thousands of veterans, pressing shoulder to shoulder, 
with their implements of death, flags, ensigns, plumes, epaulettes — all 
these must send a thrill through a susceptible heart. Gaze upon the 
out-side show, and then reflect upon the workings of the souls that com- 
pose those lines: hopes, fears, jealousies ; mad ambition, and fierce 
struggling passions! Yet this is not always so. Review the lines 
which WasHINGTON so often reviewed, and see pure Patriotism arraying 
itself for its country’s defence. Perhaps, under Provipence, no lines 
have had a greater influence upon the world’s destiny than such mili- 
tary lines. 

To descend to simpler themes; suppose we touch a moment upon 
clothes-lines! A poet of no ordinary wit has rendered them immortal, 
in a poem entitled ‘ The September Gale.’ They sustained those famous 
Sunday breeches! Without them, what would the poor washerwoman 
do? How they have figured on cold winter mornings, when some ill- 
starred urchin has been forced, by paternal authority, to break paths 
through the deep, deep snow, in order to tie them to their accustomed 
posts! What peculiar burdens clothes-lines have to sustain, from all 
the little and great unmentionables, to the hoisting of the main sheets! 
Should they chance to break, and send their precious loads into some 
neighboring ditch or gutter, oh! what murmurings! loud enough to 
drown the winds that snapped the unlucky cord! But enough; let us 
pass to fish-lines. 

Banks of New-Foundland, shores of Cape Cod, and all ye inland 
lakes, streams and ponds, swell forth your ‘experience!’ Tell of the 
ecstatic delights of that noble company who own no other leader than 
the great Izaak Walton. Speak of the glorious ‘ nibbles,’ the spirit-stir- 
ring ‘bites,’ the heavy ‘hauls,’ the looks of bitter disappointment or 
gladsome self-satisfaction, which ‘fish-lines produced! Do but this, and 
I will leave the subject, and pass to lines matrimonial. 

These, according to my theory, are peculiar, decidedly peculiar. I 
believe that near the age of sweet seventeen, or manly twenty-one, 
every person begins to live on some kind of a matrimonial line. I will 
mention a few of the species. The first are short, and upon them the 
person runs to that bourne from which no traveller returns. The 
second are mere tangents to the circle of matrimony ; and those that are 
bent thereon will naturally turn out spinsters and old bachelors. The 
third are the ones that lead through the regions of matrimony, and de- 
serve to be noticed more at length. One of the peculiar features of 
these lines is, that they are found in pairs, with a specimen of the mas- 
culine gender strung upon one, and of the feminine gender upon the 
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other. They are sometimes, though rarely, found running parallel 
through the matrimonial regions. In this case the two persons just get 
hold of each other’s hands, and float along like two ice-bergs held to- 
gether by a brazen chain. This is decidedly an unfortunate arrange- 
ment for any son or daughter of Adam. But in the generality of cases 
these two lines meet each other just as they enter old Hymen’s domains, 
and at all the possible angles which imagination could devise. The 
more acute the angles, the nearer they get to parallel lines, and conse- 
quently the colder the union. ‘The more obtuse, the farther they get 
to the other extreme ; and consequently often produce the most disa- 
greeable effects. After repeated observation, I have come to the con- 
clusion, that the most favorable angle under which these lines can meet 
is the angle of ninety degrees; that is, a right angle. In this case the 
two lines pass insensibly into one, and the happiest consequences ensue. 
I have not room upon my paper for another line. 
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t. 


Tue dreary Autumn days are here, 
And stern November’s chilly rain 

Is falling, falling far and near, 
On the brown wood and faded plain. 


II. 


Gone is the wind’s sweet voice of mirth, 
It singeth now a song of grief, 

And spreads upon the barren earth 
A carpet of the dying leaf. 


Ir. 


Deserted are the silent woods, 

And gone the forests’ warbling throng: 
Within its solemn solitudes 

Are hushed the syllables of song. 


Iv. 


A shadow fills the bending sky, 
Clouds hover like the starless night, 

And hurry on the storm-winds by, 
Like banners o’er the field of fight. 


v. 


There is a voice upon the air 

That fills the heart of man with fear ; 
A heritage of want and care 

Is linked with the departing year. 


VI. 


There is within, a silent grief, 
When seasons we have loved depart; 

A sorrow o’er the fallen leaf, 

Undying in the human heart. 
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vit. 


Lessons of wisdom guide us here, 

Heard in the north-wind’s cheerless sound, 
Seen in the woodlands brown and sere, 

And the shorn fields of furrowed ground. 


VIitr. 


Life hath the seasons, in their train, 
Seed-time and Summer, as they flow ; 

Manhood, like Autumn’s golden grain, 
And hoary age, like driven snow. 


1x, 


Then cometh, when our youth hath fled, 
A winter in these hearts of ours, 

When hope and love and joy are dead, 
And withered like the summer flowers. 


South- Attleboro’, (Mass.) A. M. Inve, Jr. 


DARK ELLSPETH’S LIFE-TALE. 


BY MRS J. WEBB. 


Wuen I awoke, I was on my own couch, in my ruined home. How 
I came there I knew not; but I was calm; I was nerved to meet my 
destiny. My doom seemed no longer horrible. I looked upon myself 
as a being of power, sent forth *tis true by Fate; but the evil was yet 
tempered with mercy. 

Almost without a sigh, I left Carnac and journeyed to Cairo. The 
stranger had been there ; and I seemed impelled by some resistles power 
to linger round each spot he had made sacred by his tread. 

Before leaving the land of my birth, I felt a desire to visit the Castle 
and Joseph’s Hall. I beheld with mingled delight and sadness, each 
spot that time had not reduced to ruin; and could not help exclaiming 
as I contemplated the magnificent hall with its beautiful pillars of red 
granite, ‘ Where, now, are the lips that first sanctioned with their praise 
these splendid works of art? Where the glad eyes that gazed delight- 
edly upon them? Where the pride and ambition that fired the owner ? 
And where shall I be, a century hence, when the foot of the traveller 
shall press, as mine does now, this marble floor? ——- where? I ascended 
the terrace and viewed Grand Cairo, with its gardens, fountains, mosques 
and minarets stretched at my feet; the ruinous town of Bulac; the 
grand aqueduct; the majestic stream of the Nile; and those eternal 
monuments of human skill, the pyramids, which, though some miles dis- 
tant, are from thence distinctly seen. 

Sad were the thoughts that passed through my mind as I gazed upon 
them; and I sighed, ‘ A century hence, another, and another, and the 
traveller will gaze with delighted eye on this magnificent scene, lost in 
wonder, as I am now, at the grandeur and beauty before me.’ ‘I was 
promised,’ | murmured, ‘to know the past and the future ; yet the light 
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has not dawned on me. May not my doom be equally false? May not 
the past have been a dream? At this moment a voice broke on my 
ear, saying : 

‘ Marpen, if thou seekest power, 

Wend thy way, at midnight hour, 


And, at sound of midnight bell, 
Take thy stand by Joseph’s well.’ 


A feeling of awe crept over me as the voice ceased. It was unlike 
any I was wont to hear; and I thought it strange it should be unac- 
companied with music. But strange as was the hour, and the place, I 
resolved to be, at the time, on the spot. 

By that well I stood, before the appointed hour. I had time to con- 
template the place. A stair-case, cut in the solid rock, winds round the 
well, leaving a thick partition between them, with a few small windows, 
which, by day, gave but a scanty light, and now, as the faint flickering 
of the lamp shone fitfully through them, it bore the appearance of that 
dark pit where demons make their home. 

Soon the solemn tones of the midnight bell fell on my ear; and, as 
each stroke sounded, I felt my breath grow short; a cold dew stood on 
my brow, and my heart sunk within me as I never before had felt it ; 
no, not in all my sorrows. I had counted eleven one more: the 
last stroke had sounded! A bright flame of purple light seemed to float 
on the top of the well; and, to my horror and amazement, standing on 
the brink, I beheld Ambrosine. Oh, how terrible the feeling that then 
came over me! The recollection of the past, the peril of the present, 
flashed in quick succession through my mind, while he blandly smiled 
on me. ‘ Ellspeth,’ he said, ‘ the bark of the stranger is on the billow ; 
but there is peril in his way. He is thinking of home and friends he 
will never see. Loud howls the wind through the rent sails; the sea 
runs mountains high; and soon the bark will be a wreck. Behold!’ 

Soon the loud roar of the ocean burst on my ear; the surface of the 
well seemed a troubled sea; there rolled a ship without a rudder, at the 
mercy of the mountain wave ; a loud crash, and the mast was gone by 
the board ; and clinging to the capstan, I beheld the stranger! Pale and 
ghastly was his face. He cast his eyes, methought, imploringly on me. 
I involuntarily stretched my arms toward him; while Ambrosine said : 
‘Thou canst save him if thou wilt.’ 

‘Oh, how? Tell me, how?’ I exclaimed, forgetting all the past in 
my anxiety for him I loved. 

‘Place,’ said Ambrosine, while his eyes sparkled, ‘ place thy right 
hand within mine, and stand here by my side.’ 

At this moment the music I had been accustomed to hear came on the 
breeze. Ambrosine trembled ; his eyes rolled fearfully ; and his body 
writhed, as if in agony, while a voice chanted : 





‘WE come without bidding, 
We come without charm, 
From our bowers of bliss, maiden, 
To shield thee from harm. 


* Believe not the Tempter; 
Stand not by his side! 
If thou giv’st him thy hand, 
He will claim thee his bride. 
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‘There ’s a name at which demons 
In reverence must bow: 
In that name bid him go, 
And he’ll fly from thee now.’ 


1 had no fear. I exclaimed aloud: ‘In the name of Gop, I charge 
thee, leave me!’ A sulphurous flame covered the top of the well, and 
Ambrosine, with a wild shriek, disappeared. [ lost all recollection. 

When I opened my eyes, as from a sound and refreshing slumber, I 
was in Joseph’s Hall, and bending over me an aged man; while a lamp 
which stood on the floor enabled me to see his countenance. Oh, how 
sweetly mild it seemed! as if Peace in his heart had erected her throne, 
and from his mild eyes dispensed her balmy influence. His garment 
was of coarse cloth; a cross hung from his girdle, and a scallop-shell 
adorned his hat in front. 

‘Come with me, unhappy one,’ he said, ‘and my rude couch shall 
offer thee repose.’ 

‘How came I here?’ I asked. 

‘Desire not to know,’ was his reply. ‘ The tongues that lie not, called 
me to thy aid. Lone one, rise and lean on me; sheltered thus, thou 
art safe.’ And he extended over me the cross that hung by his side. 

I rose, and by him was led to a small apartment, that seemed little 
more than a closet, compared with the magnificent hall we had left. It 
contained a bed, a wooden bench, a stool, and a table. In one corner 
a fragment of marble stood ; and on it was raised a rudely-cut wooden 
cross. He led me to his couch, gave me a few drops of some cordial, 
and bade me seek repose. I closed my eyes, but not to rest. A recol- 
lection of the fearful events of the night barred the approach of sleep. 
The present scene was new tome. It was evident that the peace which 
beamed in the aged man’s eye was in some way connected with that 
cross: he had extended it over me, and said under that protection I was 
safe. Long I watched him with half-closed eye-lids, and deeply I pon- 
dered as to the meaning of that cross. I saw him kneel in reverence 
before it, as he said, in subdued accents, ‘Oh, TxHov, who diedst to save 
sinners, have mercy on this suffering daughter of mortality. Number 
her as one of Thy flock ; soften the asperity of her fate, and make her 
an inheritor of thy kingdom.’ Some power impelled me to rise, and in 
a moment I was kneeling by his side. ‘Oh tell me,’ I asked, as I 
gently laid my hand on his arm, { what is the meaning of this cross, 
and why kneel you here in prayer for one so lone and lost as I am ?’ 

He replied not, but grasping my hand, he still prayed. After a brief 
interval he rose, and placing me on the rude bench, took a seat by my 
side. ‘Tell me, unhappy one,’ he said, ‘ whither it is thy wish to 
wander.’ 

‘Alas!’ I replied, ‘I am a poor doomed maiden; and something 
whispers me I am guilty too. Thou art, I think, some holy man, that, 
by a worship I have never known, hast won thyself a bright inheritance 
above. If so, look kindly on one who, if she has erred, has done so 

from ignorance, and not from waywardness of will. No mother tended 
me with fostering care, as I have since learned it is a mother’s wont to 
do. Bred on a mountain, ’neath a father’s eye, with books for compa- 
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nions, and the bright stars alone for worship, many years passed ere I 
saw one of my own sex. I stand, even now, but on the threshold of the 
world ; a babe in all save sorrow : yet am I doomed to go, alas! I know 
not whither.’ 

‘ Thou need ’st not tell thy tale of wo to me, lone one ; alas! I know 
it well. Sore art thou beset; but every evil has its attendant good. 
Even thou, mid thy dark doom, may have some gleams of sunshine. 
All our enjoyment is by comparison. In thy wanderings through the 
world, thou wilt find those to whose sufferings thy doom were mercy. 
Thou art yet free from crime. May ’st thou ever be so; for oh! be 
assured, the torments of the damned are nought to an accusing con- 
science !’ He covered his face with his hands, and wept. 

He soon regained his composure ; and looking out, ‘See,’ he said, 
‘the rosy dawn of morning is tinging the eastern sky, and warns me 
that thy time with me is brief. For thee, maiden, the bark waits that 
must bear thee to another land. Fain would I accompany thee, and 
lighten the loneliness of thy way ; but it may not be; I too have a des- 
tiny to fulfil: how much ’t is mixed with thine hereafter, thou may ’st 
know. ‘Take thou this,’ he said, as he threw over my neck a small 
silver chain, to which was suspended a cross. ‘If the Evil One assail 
thee, rely upon thy guardian spirits and this cross. Cherish it with care. 
It is the anchor on which thou canst rest thy hope of bliss beyond the 
grave ; “t isthe magic key that opens Heaven’s portal to repentant sin- 
ners. More thy doom forbids me say, until in other lands we meet 
again. All is prepared for thy voyage.’ He took from his bosom a 
casket: ‘ Take thou this,’ he continued ; ‘ ’t is that for which men peril 
their souls, and make sweet peace a stranger to their pillow. *T is 
wealth! the world’s great magnet. ‘To win it, men pursue their fellow. 
men as hunters chase the panting roe ; nor use it often wisely when ’t is 
won. Of all this, vet thou knowest nothing. Away; fulfil thy des- 
tiny. But, e’er we part, hear me say this: Nigh tothe throne of Grace 
an angel sits with open book, whose province ’t is to write down every 
act of kindly love and charity. When, then, thou seest trembling age, 
with its too oft ill-matched attendant, want, or, when the shivering orphan, 
with tearful eye, holds forth its trembling hand for charity, deny not the 
boon ; but give, give freely: so shall thou, when thy dark doom’s ful- 
filled, find on that book a bright array of Godly deeds to welcome thee 
to glory.’ 

fanctenuntiy I sunk on my knees; I bent my head in mute adora- 
tion to the ground. When, after a short space, I looked up, I was alone: 
but 1 saw, as if in the mirror of my mind, the bark that was to bear me 
on my voyage. I no longer felt depressed. A gleam of happiness, I 
had hitherto not known, awoke in my heart new feelings. My spirit 
seemed light as the morning breeze that fanned my cheek. The gloom 
of the past gave way to the promise of the future. 

With a feeling of delight I took my way to the ship. All was indeed 
prepared. Every thing gave promise that I was expected. The scene 
was new to me. Even my knowledge of the future could not draw from 
my mind the wonder of the present. But when the vast expanse of 
ocean first met my view, my delight was boundless. The words of the 
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holy man came to my mind: ‘ Even thou, mid thy dark doom, may have 
some gleams of sunshine.’ I felt the truth: the sunshine of the mind 
was mine. AsI gazed upon the ocean, I almost envied the sea-birds, 
as they dipped their wings, in seeming wantonness, into the water. 
When, turning from thence, I cast my eyes around, and beheld nought 
but boundless sea and sky, I felt I was alone with Gop. Had a doubt 
of the soul’s immortality ever crossed my mind, that moment would 
have banished it; for I felt that I was in the presence of Him ‘who 
holdeth the waters in the hollow of His hand.’ 

Our voyage was prosperous, and in duetime my feet pressed a stranger 
soil. I felt no regret at having left my home mid the ruins. I strove 
to forget the past, and enjoy the present ; yet I often gazed on the minia- 
ture of the stranger till tears dimmed my eye; and when, at times, my 
heart would swell with sorrow, that small silver cross would, as by magic, 
glide into my hand ; and with it still came calmness. I felt, too, that 
for me good spirits were ever on the wing, obedient to my call; yet I 
had not sought their aid since I left my home. The fate that awaited t 
others it was given me to know; and often did my words of warning 
cause the wondering passer-by to gaze on me with fear. 

Wandering one calm summer’s day on the margin of a beautiful river, 
not many miles distant from where I left the bark that bore me from my 
native land, the gentle murmur of the water, as it kissed its pebbled 
bed, and then sped swiftly on, as if to hide from my view beneath the 
branches that overhung the stream, had thrown me into a revery, from 
which I was roused by the appearance of a structure which seemed, 
like thought, to have been raised on the instant ; for on that very spot, 
but a moment before, I had beheld a hazel grove, and at its edge a 
snow-white thorn, from which the thrush, in mellow notes, had poured 
its joyous song. The notes still lingered on my ear ; yet that grove 
seemed now the interior of a chapel: I saw the altar; a bridal train 
advanced up the aisle. As I gazed in mute astonishment, I felt my 
hand gently touched ; and looking down, I beheld by my side what I at 
first thought a child, but on looking in his face, I perceived all the 
appearance of manhood. His hands and feet were small in proportion 
to his frame ; his face was not unpleasant to look upon ; and there was 
& sparkle in his small gray eye, that spoke of mischief and of mirth. 

‘Who art thou ?’ I exclaimed, as I gazed with wonder on the dwarf. 
ish elf. He said, in a small sweet voice: 


* lam the Ben-Shie’s dark, gray man, 
That dwells in yonder glen; 
A wicked sprite, I rove by night, 
O’er moorland, moss and fen. 


‘ And when the sun, with gladsome ray, 
Gilds grove and flowery lea, 

I bring the gift of second sight 
To mortals lone like thee.’ 


I cast my eyes toward the chapel. It was no longer to be seen, 
There was the hazel grove as I first beheld it ; the thorn-tree, too, was 
there ; and the thrush, from its branches, still poured forth its cheerful 
song. I turned to speak to my dwarfish friend: he, too, was gone, 
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‘Am I in a land of fairies?’ I exclaimed, ‘or have I lost my 
senses ?? 

I returned to my dwelling, pondering on the events of the last hour ; 
events shrouded in mystery, which even I, with my knowledge of the 
future, could not solve. 1 brooded over the vision till I thought the 
scene was in some way connected with my own fate; nay, indeed I was 
certain ; for in all matters wherein I was not concerned, the future and 
the past were known to me. Since my interview with the holy man, I 
had felt an unwillingness to seek any knowledge of my own dark fate. 
The words of the stranger, too, came to my mind, ‘ That which Gop has 
wisely hid from us, ’t were best not seek to know ;’ and each word 
that he had uttered was dwelt on by me with a feeling almost approach- 
ing adoration. But how else could I obtain the knowledge I wished ? 

I sat at the casement, watching the last rays of the setting sun, as 
they tinged with gold the western sky. I took from my bosom the 
miniature of the stranger. Sadly my thoughts dwelt on the past; and 
I almost wished again to live over the time when I watched him, sick 
and helpless, in my ruined home. All was calm and still around me. 
I called my guardian spirits. Soon the same sweet distant sound of 
music fell on my ear that used to greet me in my native land; and a 


voice said : 
‘At thy summons we come; 
At thy bidding we bow ; 
We wait thy commands, maiden: 
What wouldst thou know?’ 


‘I would know,’ I exclaimed, ‘of the stranger. I would know the 
meaning of the vision I saw but now, and of the pigmy being that stood 
by my side.’ 

The same voice replied : 

‘ Yon castle’s gray turrets 
That rise in the west, 


In justice and right, 
By the stranger ’s possess’d. 


* The vision portends, 
That in beauty and pride, 
To that altar the stranger 
This night leads a bride. 


‘The green hazel grove, 
Where thou heard’st the bird’s song, 

And the broad lands around, 

To the stranger belong. 


‘But the being whose home 

Is the woodland and fell, 
Of him, e’en to thee, 

We no tidings may tell.’ 


I stood entranced. The knowledge that I was near the stranger filled 
my heart with joy. I thought of the past, and forgot the immeasurable 
gulf that was between us, till a recollection of the vision came: he 
was that night to lead a bride to the altar. Distraction was in the 
thought ; and I fled into the open air to cool my burning brow. 

There, peering in the west, I saw the gray turrets of his home, the 
home he had spoken to me of, and though he had given it no other name, 
I had pictured it as earth’s brightest spot. I was near him, and the 
knowledge soothed me. There was one being, I thought, who, if he 
did not love, at least felt an interest in my fate. 

Night was fast drawing her ebon curtain, as with a beating heart, I 
bent my steps toward the castle, and reached the chapel, first of the bridal 
throng. I placed myself behind a column, nigh to the altar, where I 
was almost hid from view. I saw the priest in his robes ; I heard foot. 
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steps advance up the aisle; and I closed my eyes to shut out the har- 
rowing scene. Oh, the misery of that moment ! 

When I again looked, the stranger stood almost at my side; so near 
was I to him, that I might have touched his hand, though the column 
hid me from his view. With desperate resolution I gazed upon the 
proud beauty that was to be his wife. She was faultlessly fair; but 
there was that in her look which told me her heart was cold, cruel, and 
unrelenting : the jewels sparkled on her brow, but love and charity 
dwelt not in her heart. I remembered his words; ‘One whom, alas! I 
cannot love, but who is soon to be my wife,’ and already saw the wreck 
of his peace. He was pale: no joy sparkled in his eyes. I pressed 
his miniature to my heart, and stood, an almost breathless spectator, till 
the vows had passed that made them one. I whispered in his ear, 
‘ When thou think’st not of Ellspeth, she will be by thy side!’ and fled, 
I know not whither. I could no longer abide where chance might bring 
him to my sight. 

The bright moon threw her silver light over glen and glade. The 
star of evening had brought rest to every living thing. The Gop of 
Nature had kindly cared forall. All were at peace save me, the doomed 
one: I had not where to rest my head. Alone, without earthly com- 
panionship, I envied even the humble peasant, as I passed his window, 
and saw by the light of his cheerful fire the confiding look of love in his 
partner’s eyes, as their prattling children clung delighted to his knee. 
I felt that for me no flower of affection could bloom; no heart beat with 
rapture at my approach! I stood a doomed wanderer, the sky my cov- 
ering, and the world my home! I covered my face, and wept. 

Something at this moment touched me, and looking down, I beheld 
the pigmy being who had brought the vision to my view, standing by 
my side. ‘What wouldst thou with one so lone and wretched ?’ I 
exclaimed. He looked kindly on me, and replied : 


‘ A BALM there is for every wo; ‘ Be ’t thine to dry the widow’s tear, 
For every grief a joy: | To still the orphan’s cry, 
The Power who formed yon orb of light To seek the home of shivering want, 
Creates not to destroy. And timely aid supply. 
| 


‘Forth to the world! I warn thee forth! ‘So wilt thou find the doom thou mourn’st 


The gray man of the hill; A blessing kindly given, 
In giving life, Gop gives to each To smooth thy fellow-mortal’s path, 
Some mission to fulfil.’ And light thine own to Heaven.’ 


a 


He ceased, and I saw him no longer ; he went like a passing thought ; 
but the memory of his words remained. 


THE SHOWER-BATH. 


Quorn Dermot, a lodger at Mrs. O’FLynn’s, 
‘ How queerly my shower-bath feels ! 

It shocks like a tempest of needles and pins, 
Or a shoal of electrical eels.’ 

Quoth Murrny, ‘ Then mend it, and Ill tell you how: 
It’s all your own fault, my good fellow; 

I used to be bother’d as you are, but now 

I’m wiser — I take an umbrella!’ 
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*T is but a veil that hangs between i 
The saint and joys divine; Wt 
And beams of glory oft are seen i 

Amidst its folds to shine. te 


a ee een ne ee een ee 


When flames around the martyr’s brow 

Bid his firm faith to fail, if 
The light which on his features glow 5 
Beam from within the veil. a 





And hourly doth that veil unfold, 
Some waiting saint to bless, f 

Whom Jesus summons to behold * i 

‘ His face in righteousness.’ 


The angels bear them one by one, 

To join the wondrous throng 
Who round about the Eternal Throne 
Awake the Conqueror’s song. 


Their harps of gold we hear not now, 
But soon the day will rise, 

When, veiled no more, we all shall know 
The glories of the skies. 


Hereford, England. EDWARD WHITE. 
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Tue removal of the Choctaws from Mississippi to their new homes 
west of the Territory of Arkansas, gave rise to numerous domestic dis- 
quietudes. The following is one among the many instances known to 
‘ HoLaBeEg,’ as the writer was called by the Indians. 

The organization of the Choctaw Nation partakes of a military as 
well as civil character. The principal chiefs are called colonels ; the 
next grade majors, and the sub-chiefs captains. The captains have dis- 
tricts, and the men, women and children are all registered by their re- 
spective captains. Thus the strength of the nation is at all times ascer- 
tained by calling a council. White men and women are adopted into 
the nation by marriage. Occasionally the compliment has been paid to 
a white man, who has entitled himself to their confidence; children of 
enemies killed in battle, and children of persons residing among them, 
who have no parental protection. Many families were separated; a 
portion emigrating, while others remained behind. 

Instances of strong attachment are to be found among them, which 
would seldom find a precedent in civilized life. ‘These however are not 
characteristic of Indians in general. The bane of polygamy tends to 
weaken human affection, except in cases where the mind shows itself 
superior to the laws and usages of society. The names of Indians de- 
pend more on circumstances than on parentage ; and the time of giving 
@ name to a warrior, a hunter, or a girl, is alike indefinite. 
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Biack Wo tr was the son of a chief. When quite a child, he was 
sent to a missionary school. He remained until his manhood was 
nearly developed ; having given evidence, such as is rarely seen in In- 
dian youths, of a fondness for study. The female children seldom ac- 
quire much learning, their time being generally employed in learning 
the use of the needle, and such other arts as may be useful in after life; 
for the females form the working class. Some exceptions are to be 
found, in which females show a fondness for books. Of this description 
was a quarter-blood, of great beauty, who from her delicate complexion 
was called Water Lity. She remained at the school as an assistant- 
teacher, quite neglected by her parents, who could discover nothing in 
her delicate form, or her fondness for books, that could add to their com- 
fort ; and they were very willing she should remain as long as the mis- 
sionaries would take care of her. A similarity of thought is not un- 
frequently attended by a kindred interest in feeling. Black Wolf and 
Water Lily were often seen reading from the same book, looking over 
the same map, or tracing the ‘trail’ to the new home of their nation, 
which was at this time a matter of all-absorbing interest, the majority 
having already made their arrangements to remove. Black Wolf re- 
ceived his name from an act of high daring. When but a youth, he was 
one day in pursuit of some small game, with a party of Indian boys. 
Their dogs had scented an animal, and followed it to a swamp. The 
others were for calling them off, but Black Wolf still urged them on, 
himself following close, without noticing that his companions were more 
cautious. He was soon lost in the thicket, yet still continued the pur- 
suit. The dogs soon had the creature at bay; and no sooner had they 
grappled, than the Indian’s knife was in the animal’s heart. It proved 
a black wolf, of the largest size, the skin of which he brought off as a 
trophy. His youth made this act the more daring; and he was soon 
known by the name which his early disregard for danger .had fairly 
earned for him ; and was allowed a caste in the nation seldom accorded 
to one so young. 
The course of Black Wolf’s studies was destined to a sudden interrup- 
tion. His family was among the first to emigrate, and he was sum- 
moned home to prepare for departure. Until this moment he had not 
known that to leave Water Lily was a matter at all to be regretted. 
He now found, however, that his feelings were deeply interested ; but 
he had too much of the Indian to make it known. The hour of depar- 
ture had been watched by Water Lily. She felt that much of the inte- 
rest of the school would be lost when Black Wolf had gone. Love has 
its resources as well among the children of the forest as among more 
civilized man. Black Wolf was at length ready to leave. He looked 
in vain for Water Lily, and was compelled to depart without seeing 
her. He found himself frequently looking back, in hopes to catch a 
glimpse of her, but ‘nothing could he see.’ He was very thoughtful ; 
his pace slackened, and his eyes were on the ground. He would not 
go back, yet to proceed was painful, even to poignancy. A deep sigh 
escaped him ; the school was no longer visible. He was at last reluct- 
antly hurrying on, when his attention was attracted by a small twig, 
placed in the centre of the road. He approached it rapidly, and found 
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suspended from it a well-known string of wampum. He seized it 
eagerly, pressed it to his lips, and placed it in his bosom; at the same 
time a tear swelled in his eye, and he audibly pronounced the name of 
‘Water Lily.’ 

In an instant she was at his side. Had he been less eloquent, she 
would have remained hidden, Black Wolf was fairly surprised: he 
could say nothing ; but loosing his belt, he placed it on the neck of the 
blushing girl: then taking her hand, they left the road. He led her to 
a small wood, where, seated on a fallen tree, they looked at each other 
a moment in silence. Water Lily could no longer restrain her tears. 
Dropping her head on his shoulder, she said : ‘ Must you leave me ?’ 

‘I must go, Water Lily. I will never forget you. When I am in 
our new home, I will build a cabin, and I will never be happy until 
you are in it.’ 

‘] will come,’ she said: ‘if I find no one before me, I will stay. If 
I find any before me, you will never see me again.’ 

‘Fear not, Water Lily, fear not ; you are first and only. Black Wolf 
can never split his heart nor his tongue.’ 

‘Enough,’ said Water Lily; ‘I will come; be sure what I say. 
Water Lily has no joy when Black Wolf is gone. When the next blos- 
soms come, Water ‘Lily goes to the setting sun. She will now go back ; 
she will learn to make clothing ; she will learn to plant corn, and to 
make bread; she will leave her books; and when she comes, she will 
be ready to keep his cabin, if she finds it empty, and to make him happy. 
If she finds any one before her, she will sing her death-song where none 
will hear her.’ 

She picked up a small stick, broke it in two, gave Black Wolf one 
piece, and put the other in her bosom. Then resting her head on his 
shoulder, she gave one long sigh. In a moment she was on her feet, 
and Black Wolf heard her sobs, as she fled back to the school. He 
gazed after her until she was out of sight, and then resumed his jour- 
ney, with a heart more at ease, and determined to fulfil his promise. 
He was now much more cheerful, for he was sure of the love of Water 
Lily. 

Let us leave Black Wolf and his friends to make arrangements 
for their departure, while we take a view of the country to which they 
are going, and the preparations made for their reception. 

Fort Smith had been abandoned a few years before. It is situated on 
the right bank of the Arkansas, at the mouth of the Porto River, and 
three hundred yards west of the line of Crawford county, the western 
boundary of the then Territory, now State of Arkansas, and the eastern 
boundary of the Choctaw nation. This was the point of landing in 
ascending the river, and the general point of entering the nation ; being 
but eighteen miles from the agency. At this point a number of traders 
were stationed, and a sub-agent. Issues of provisions, blankets, rifles, 
powder, and other articles stipulated in the treaty, were made here to 
the parties arriving. ‘ Holabee’ was the name given to an adopted son 
of the Indians, who was a licensed trader in the nation, and had charge 
of the articles belonging to them; at times going into the nation to 
attend to issues, and assist in the emigration. No man had ever enjoyed 
VOL. XXV. 31 
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more of the confidence of the Choctaws than Holabee. He was con- 
sulted in all matters of general interest. The country being large, it was 
settled by parties or companies, scattered about at different distances. 
The Sugar-loaf and Cavanole mountains attracted some; Red river 
others. A large portion of the Choctaw nation have some notions of 
agriculture, and schools and churches are encouraged. Religion, how- 
ever, had little to do with Indian morals or habits. It rather tended to 
make them deceitful. 

The emigrant party to which Black Wolf belonged, arrived at Fort 
Smith in the fall of 1830; but they had suffered much on the way. 
Chills-and-fever was so general, that the exempts were looked upon as 
having a ‘charm.’ Neither age nor sex was spared. The season was 
wet; and very many paid the debt of nature before they could reach 
their promised land. 

Black Wolf had suffered much from this disease. He was nearly 
discouraged on his arrival at Fort Smith; for he was too ill to go with 
his father. He remained, and was employed by Holabee until his 
health should be restored. Holabee was considered a ‘medicine-man,’ 
from his having a quantity of drugs, and having been quite successful 
in curing the fever. The intelligence of Black Wolf, which seemed 
far above his years, made him quite companionable ; he was also a 
close observer of ‘men and things.’ Holabee was much in the habit of 
being up at night, and of frequently walking out in the forest. He was 
surprised, on one of these occasions, to find Black Wolf following him. 
‘Why, Black Wolf,’ said Holabee, ‘what brings you out at this time 
of night? You will never get well, if you expose yourself to the dew.’ 

‘Yes, I will; I am better now. I came to see if the medicine-man 
talked to the stars.’ 

Holabee laughed at the idea, and told him no; that he studied books 
to learn the use of medicine, and not the stars. 

‘What makes Holabee walk o’ nights ?’ 

Holabee told him that he had been a soldier ; was used to being up at 
night; and could not sleep so much as other people did. 

‘Black Wolf cannot sleep now,’ said he ; ‘ he thinks of Water Lily; 
and he wants to write a letter, and let Holabee send it to the missionary 
school in Mississippi, to let Water Lily know that he is alive; and 
when she comes, Holabee will send her to Black Wolf. If she gets sick, 
Holabee will cure her. If she wants clothes or money, Holabee will 
give it to her: he will be her father, and Black Wolf will bring him 
skins.’ 

It was quite evident that the thoughts of Black Wolf were fully occu- 
pied with Water Lily, and that it was his intention to remain until her 
arrival ; as he had made his arrangements to have his cabin built and 
his corn-land enclosed near his father’s. Holabee promised attention 
to his wishes, and to do all he could to accomplish them. 

Misfortune seemed to follow the unfortunate Choctaws. Their hunt- 
ing parties found the Pawnees and Camanches in the prairies, and 
many a bloody conflict ensued. Holabee was determined to form a 
large party, and go out with them. Black Wolf was pleased ; and the 

party was soon formed. They had scarce been out four weeks, when 
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the cholera, which had scourged the country, broke out among them. 
Having no medicine, their party were soon scattered, and more thari 
half of them either died or returned. The small-pox also appeared in 
the nation ; and the letters that were sent back were of the most discour: 
aging character. ‘The rise of the Sac arid Fox Indians on the Upper 
Mississippi, who had sent the war-belt to all the frontier, was likely to 
make trouble. One instance will serve to show the state of mind on 
the return of the hunters. One of them found that his father, mother, 
and all his family had died during his absence, except his brother, who 
had gone back to Mississippi. It was in vain to tell him of the cholera ; 
he believed that his brother had murdered them and fled ; and he deter- 
mined to follow him and avenge theirdeath. Confinement alone diver- 
ted him from his purpose. 

All this was magnified in the reports sent to Mississippi. They 
reached the missionary station, and poor Water Lily was distressed to 
find that no party would leave the following spring. The letters sent 
had never reached her, and Black Wolf had become a prey to disquiet. 
It was in vain to tell him his letters had not reached her. He had heard 
that the cholera had been at his old home, and he determined at all 
hazards to go back, unless Water Lily ‘came with the early blossoms.’ 
She did not come. One night sufficed to determine him; and in a 
light canoe he was off. Holabee regretted his departure ; for he knew 
that his health was feeble, and that he had not half the means necessary 
for his support. But the Indian with his rifle and ammunition finds his 
living in the woods. 

The coming summer proved more favorable. Large parties of emi- 
grants arrived, and among them was the Lost Fawn; for such was 
the new name given to Water Lily. It appeared that she was not 
aware of the necessity of having her name enrolled as an emigrant ; 
and when she joined the party, on the day they commenced their jour- 
ney, the agent could tell nothing about her. She would give no account 
of herself, as she had left without the consent of her parents, or even 
making her intention known to the missionaries. It was evident that 
she was a Choctaw ; she spoke the language, and was by the treaty en- 
titled to transportation. The agent could not refuse. Her name was 
not known ; and she, fearing that it might lead to her detention, refused 
to give it. Hence a name was substituted, and she became known as 
The Lost Fawn. 

On their arrival at Fort Smith, the names of the whole party were 
looked over, and Holabee became satisfied that Water Lily was not 
among them. He would have remained thus ignorant, but that the re- 
moving-agent happened to tell him that one of his party, Lost Fawn, 
was not known, and that the name had been given her on the way, she 
being without any friends, relatives, or acquaintances in the party. 
Holabee did not mention his suspicion, but determined to see her, which 
he did the next day ; and finding her to answer the description given by 
Black Wolf, he addressed her in the Choctaw language. After a few 
inquiries concerning her destination, he found that she was looking for 
Black Wolf’s family: still she did not mention his name. Holabee 
was now confirmed in his suspicion. 
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é Water Lily, Black Wolf has gone to i missionary ond to find 
ou. 
: This was too much for even Indian indifference to conceal, and for 
once she was surprised. 

‘Black Wolf will find Water Lily only where she said she would be. 
Her tongue is not forked.’ 

Holabee then told her of Black Wolf’s illness, his uneasiness, and 
his final departure ; that he was Black Wolf’s friend, and would pro- 
tect her until he returned, which would be as soon as he had found she 
had left. Water Lily looked very thoughtful ; at last she said : 

‘ No one knows what has become of Water Lily ; no one can tell him. 
He will not know how nor where to find her. He was sick ; he may be 
dead. He did come to us on the trail. How can I wait here? I must 
go back and find him.’ 

Holabee told her there were many trails; that Black Wolf had not 
taken the one by which they came; that she could not tell what one he 
had gone on, or on which he would return, and that they might pass 
each other again ; that if she would go with Holabee to the agency, and 
assist in the new school, he would write letters to Black Wolf, which 
would bring him back with the party that was to come in the fall. To 
this she reluctantly consented; but hearing subsequently that Black 
Wolf had a cabin and corn- ground near the Sugar-loaf Mountain, she 
went there. Finding it unoccupied, she remained and planted corn, 
and awaited his return. Small parties were coming in daily, but 
nothing was heard of Black Wolf. 

Time wore away, and the fall parties came; but nothing was yet 
heard of him. At length some scholars came from the missionary school, 
and Holabee learned that Black Wolf had been there, and finding that 
Water Lily had run off in the night, had sought her all over the nation, 
but could learn nothing of her. He believed that she had perished in 
attempting to reach him; which so affected him, that the Indians be- 
lieved him to be crazy: Part of this information was sent to the Lost 
Fawn, and she come forthwith to Fort Smith, determined to follow him. 
But Holabee assured her that she would miss him, and that they would 
never meet unless one remained, She at last consented to go back to 
Black Wolf’s cabin, and remain there until he arrived, or until the 
blossoms came again. 

A long and tedious winter passed, and nothing more was heard from 
Black Wolf. The early spring had scarce commenced, when Holabee 
was roused in the night by hearing his name called aloud. His dogs 
were barking at some stranger's approach. He heard his name once 
more, accompanied with, ‘ Black Wolf has come again!’ He called in 
the dogs, and invited Black Wolf to come in. But what was his aston- 
ishment! The change that had taken place in Black Wolf had left 
scarce a trace of his former appearance. Haggard, emaciated almost 
to a skeleton, the young Indian looked like an old worn-out man. But 
when he learned that Water Lily awaited him at his cabin, he washed 
the black paint from his face; his eye lighted up, and he seemed once 
more himself. He had mourned her dead ; and according to the Indian 
custom, had blackened his face and hands. He could scarcely be pre- 
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vailed upon to lie down; and not until Holabee agreed to take horses 
and start the next morning, did he consent to sleep. 

The eastern horizon had scarcely been touched by the gray of morn- 
ing, before Black Wolf was up; and as soon as they could kindle a 
fire, he made ready their breakfast. The sun had not yet peeped out 
upon them, when they were on the road. ‘Two days of fast riding 
were before them ; and Holabee had hard work to make his companion 
ride at a gait that would allow the horses to hold out ; and when they 
arrived within a mile of the cabin, to make him tarry until Holabee 
could see Lost Fawn, and tell her that Black Wolf was safe, and would 
soon be with her. She had just recovered from her surprise, when a 
sharp yell fell on their ears, and Black Wolf, with his horse at full speed, 
was approaching. Lost Fawn ranto meet him: he threw himself from 
his horse, and the next moment found them locked in each other’s arms. 
Not a word was uttered ; both were too full to speak: there eyes met 
again, and again they embraced. They then approached the cabin, 
each extending a hand to Holabee; Black Wolf saying in English, 
‘Our friend.’ ‘ Yes,’ responded Lost Fawn. 

They were no sooner seated, than Black Wolf produced the half of 
the broken stick. Lost Fawn, bya string around her neck, drew forth 
from her bosom a little bag, and taking from it the other half of the 
stick, she placed them both in the bag together. Black Wolf then 
kindled a fire, in which Lost Fawn placed the bag and sticks together. 
When they were consumed, they once more enbraced. They were man 
and wife; the parted sticks could never more be separated. Such was 
the simple but impressive ceremony performed in the presence of the 
Great Spirit, to whom alone the Indian looks for approval. Lost Fawn, 
observing that it was not fully understood by Holabee, brought a prayer- 
book, opened it at the marriage ceremony, and requested him to read it 
for them, saying: ‘We will now do as the missionaries taught us.’ 
They stood up while Holabee read it aloud, each making the required 
answers: Black Wolf adding to the question, ‘Do you take this wo- 
man for your wedded wife ?’ ‘Yes; her, and her only.’ 

No allusion had been made to Black Wolf’s parents, who were re- 
siding quite near them. Holabee suggested that he would go and let 
them know of Black Wolf’s return. Both lovers objected, saying: 
‘We will see them soon; but you must remain. We do not want to 
see any others for a few days: we will hunt; and when they come, we 
will eat together.’ Lost Fawn then busied herself with preparing them 
some food. Black Wolf took the horses, tied them near the cabin, and 
brought them provender. It was easy to see that Black Wolf’s friends 
had done much to get around his cabin the little that Indian habits 
require. The necessaries of life are few ; and human happiness is pro- 
portionably lessened as it acquires ideas of luxury. If ever true hap- 
piness dawned on man, it was then. Their every wish had been to 
meet again. . 

After two days’ successful hunting, they made known to their friends 
that the cabin had itstenants. It was a happy meeting ; and when they 
separated, Holabee proposed to leave, but Black Wolf would not con- 
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sent ; ‘himself and Lost Fawn would return with him to Fort Smith, to 
get such articles as their new home required.’ 

Their return to the fort gave Holabee an opportunity of seeing how 
strongly Indians are attached to their customs. This couple, who had 
shown themselves attached by the warmest affection, rode for two days 
without exchanging scarce a word ; Lost Fawn keeping her horse directly 
behind the one on which her husband rode, with all the steadiness of an 
ancient matron. When they had procured their few articles, and rested 
one night in Holabee’s lodge, they left for their own, but not without 
again evincing their warmest gratitude for the interest he had taken in 
their behalf. Some three months afterward, Holabee received a full 
hunting-suit, elaborately ornamented by the hands of the Lost Fawn, 
together with a letter from Black Wolf, saying that they were now en- 
joying all of earthly happiness to which they had ever aspired. Roper. 


LINES TO GEN. MIRABEAU Bc LAMAR. 


BY MRS ANN 5S. STEPHENS. 


Tue sands have all been golden sparks 
Which measured out the time 

Since thou, brave friend! hast been a guest 
In our chilly northern clime: 

The sweet and dreamy summer’s sun, 
That kindles half the year 

The blossoms of thy prairie-land, 
We cannot give thee here. 


Our eaves are hung with icicles, 
Our mountains clad in snow; 

And the jewellery of Winter chains 
The brooklet’s silvery flow. 

But the sunshine of thy own bright deeds 
Its genial warmth imparts ; 

And blossoms are surrounding thee, 
From a thousand friendly hearts. 


High deeds, high thoughts, enkindle still 
ur northern patriot blood ; ; 
No frost can reach its sparkling thrill, 
Or check its ruby flood 
Our love will ever linger round 
That bright and fragrant land, 
Which owes its wealth and freedom 
To thy strong and willing hand! 


To a wilderness of blushing flowers : 
Thy sword and lute have given 

7 freedom, and the voice of song — 

ose two best gifts of heaven. 

And thou hast won the pale lone star 
Its brightest golden beam, 

And from our own dear home afar, 

We joy to watch its gleam. 


The St. Leger Papers. 


ST. LEGER PAPERS. 


NUMBER TWO. 


CHAPTER ill. 


I HAvE always been disposed to believe that our early days were in- 
tended to be our happiest. True it is, that most look back to them with 
pleasure, mingled with feelings half of regret, half of sadness, that 
they are passed. The reason of this is, that those days are free 
from the anxiety which mature life is sure to bring. The man, pressed 
down with business, loaded with care, even though his coffers are filling 
with wealth, looks back upon his childhood as a green spot in his exist- 
ence, while all around is drear and desolate. 

But if business engross him not, if he knows nothing of the drudgery 
of acquiring riches, but lives for his own pleasure and amusement, how 
soon these pall upon him!— and then he also sighs for the careless, 
thoughtless, happy feelings of early days, when time needed no des- 
troyer, and the hydra-headed monster Ennui found no place of attack. 

Is it a wonder that such as I have mentioned, the slave of pleasure 
as well as the slave of toil, look away across the dreary waste of years, 
and seek to recall the past? But it is too late: youth will not come 
back, and they have no talisman to compel it to return: 


‘Non enim gaze, neque consularis 
Summovet lictor miseros tumultus 
Mentis; et curas laqueata circum 
Tecta volentes.’ 


When [ hear friends conversing together of ‘ good old times,’ closing 
their conference with, ‘ Ah! well! those were happy days, sure enough ; 
the happiest part of our lives, if we had but known it!’ I feel persuaded 
that they have made but a poor use of existence. What! has Gop made 
us with such rich preparatives for true enjoyment, such noble powers of 
mind and sense, and yet designed us to retrograde through life ? Yield- 
ing us a few questionable hours of happiness at first, to be succeeded 
by days of wearisome misery ? It is not so! Who would be contented 
always with such happiness ? Who does not know that it is but the plea- 
sure of animal existence ; an existence gay indeed as the bird’s, and dike 
the bird’s, thoughtless too ? 

The man who wisely employs himself about things imperishable, 
must grow happier each succeeding day in time, and so on through the 
period beyond, which we call eternity. The goodness of Gop ordains 
this; the wisdom of Gop proclaims it. : 

My own childhood was peculiarly thoughtful ; and the thoughtful child 
must of necessity be unhappy. Too young to understand the great mys- 
tery of existence, every thing in life seems strange and inexplicable. A 
heavy burden hangs at the heart of such, and I felt its full weight. My 
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greatest relief was in active exercise ; for although not addicted to the or- 
dinary sports which children love, I was fond of exposure and fatigue; 
and my constitution being very robust, I could indulge in these without 
any danger. Yet I was solitary, even in my associations. In hunting I 
took peculiar delight. At the early age of ten, | was the owner of a 
small gun and shooting apparatus: but I never took pleasure in scouring 
the country after a pack of hounds, in company with a score of noisy 
sportsmen, pursuing to the death a poor fox or hare. There was no ex- 
citement to me in leaping ditches, clearing hedges, or in a scamper across 
the plain ; but I loved to take my gun, and without even the assistance of 
a favorite pointer, make my way to the great forest which lay across the 
Avon, before the sun rose, and spend the whole day in traversing it. I 
was not so eager for the reward of the sportsmen neither. Many a time 
has the wood-cock crossed my path unscared, and often have I lowered my 
piece, raised against the life of the timid hare. I defy your sportsman 
to go out betimes into the green-wood, and catch the inhabitants just 
waking from their slumbers, and commence his bloody work, without 
some qualms of conscience against taking life so early in the day. The 
night however generally sent me back with a well-filled bag. 

At that time the wild-cat was often to be found in the most extensive 
forests. ‘This animal was in size considerably larger than the domestic 
cat, while its teeth and claws were tremendous. With these creatures 
I waged a war of extermination. This was not carried on without risk, 
certainly. YetI loved the hazard, and felt no hardship in the toil. 

But after all, when the excitement of the chase was over, thought once 
more was in the ascendant. My father (erroneously I believe) deter- 
mined to give his children a private education, affirming that public 
schools and universities were alike destructive to mind, manners, and 
morals. So at home we were kept, and furnished with erudite teachers, 
who knew every thing about books and nothing about men. 

I had in all this abundance to foster the unhappy feeling which burned 
within. Thought, how it troubled me !—and I[ had so much to think 
about! But beyond all, the great wonder of my life was, ‘ What life 
was made for?’ I wondered what could occupy the world. I read over 
the large volumes in the old library, and wondered why men should bat- 
tle it with each other for the sake of power, when power lasted but so 
short a time. I wondered why kings who could have done so much 
good had done so much evil; and I wondered why any body was so 
very unhappy, since death would so soon relieve us from all earthly ills. 
Then I felt, there was some unknown power busy within me, and which 
demanded a field for labor and development, but I knew not what spirit it 
was of. I wanted to see the world ; to busy myself in its business, and 
try if I could discover its fashion, for it was to me a vast mystery. I 
knew it was filled with human beings like unto myself, but what were 
they doing, and wherefore? The what and the why troubled me, per- 
plexed me— almost crazed me. When I came to learn something 
more of the world — and it was a strangely important crisis in the affairs 
of man — the world seemed like a mad world, and its inhabitants resolved 
on self-destruction. How I longed to break the shell which encased this 
mystery! I felt that there was a solution to all this; and I would have 
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given worlds to have discovered it. Not that I was kept so perfectly 
secluded ; I had often accompanied my father to London; I had seen 
much of the outside form and fashion of the world, but I did not get into 
it. I had so educated myself, that I could not. The pageant passed 
ever before my eyes, but it was a pageant still. I had no friend to clear 
up my difficulties, for there were difficulties I never mentioned. Firm 
in the idea that some fearful destiny hung over me, and believing that 
it was connected with this general mistrust of all I saw, or read, or heard 
of, | kept these feelings to myself, and thus lived two lives at the same 
time. Had I but told my mother of all I felt and suffered, how readily 
might I have been relieved! Had my instructors at the first attempted 
to gain my confidence, and sought the reason of the premature anxiety 
which brooded around my young heart, even then I might have forgot- 
ten these first fearful impressions ; but it was now too late. The habit 
was formed, and it could not undergo an easy change. Will not many 
who read this page exclaim: ‘ Would that I could rid myself of my 
early impressions! Would that I could overcome this fostered propensity 
of my youth! ‘Too late! too late! I warn ye; for impressions are 
never effaced from the. young mind; a rooted propensity never eradi- 
cated, beyond danger of evil. Reform may come, it is true; reason 
may show the folly and the sinfulness of yielding to fancied images of 
ill ; repentance may bring forgiveness after it; and the soul be happy 
in the assurance ; but 


—— ‘ THERE the action lies 
In his true nature :’ 





and though repented of, and forgiven, there it must lie forever! 
Thus I continued, until nearly my sixteenth year ; when an incident 
occurred which gave a new direction to my life. 


CHAPTER IV- 


Orr the coast of Scotland, but far out into the Atlantic, lie, as all 
well know, the outer range of the Hebrides, a cluster of rude islands, 
made up of rough rocks, wild mountains, deep and unsightly vallies, 
while toward the ocean their rocky cliffs assume a form of peculiar 
grandeur. Here the Storm King holds a perpetual revel. Here the 
elements continue, without intermission, their incessant strife. The de- 
ceitful eddy ; the fearful whirlpool ; the perilous strait, are here. Here 
too are dark caverns, across whose entrance the waves beat continu- 
ally ; while the tops of the threatening cliffs are lost in gloomy clouds, 
and against their bases roll with its restless heaving the everlasting Sea. 

These islands, although situated so near to England and Scotland, 
seem to have retained all the simple and homely manners of a ruder 
age. It is probable that the dangers of the seas, and the horrors of the 
fearful tempests which prevail there, were sufficient to @eter any from 
venturing thither, unless urged by some peculiar necessity, Barren 
rocks and a bleak climate presented no very great indu¢ements to the 
rapacity of the bucanier, or the ambition of the conqueror. Yet the 
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Hobridenes \ were by no means left undisturbed in their nen viable pos- 
sessions. Each island was originally governed by its own chief. But 
it is related that Harold Harfiger, the Light-haired, in 870, pursued seve- 
ral petty princes, whom he had driven out of Norway, and who had 
taken refuge in the Hebrides, whence they made descents upon his ter- 
ritories. His attack was every way successful. These pirate-chiefs 
were all put to death, and their followers either slaughtered or disper- 
sed. On their regaining their ancient seats, Ketil, the Flat-nosed, was 
sent by Harold with a “large fleet to subdue them. This he easily 
effected, and then openly declared himself independent, assuming the 
. title of Prince of the Hebrides. The islanders continued, under Ketil, 
to be little else than rapacious pirates. 

After his death, the Kingdom of Man was formed out of them. The 
islands then became tributary to Norway, and were governed by princes 
sent from that country. They afterward shook off the yoke ; or accor- 
ding to some, were ceded by the King of Norway to the King of Scot- 
land, about 1263. Still the government was in the main an independent 
sovereignty ; for the warlike chiefs who ruled there, although nominally 
under the Scottish crown, were too far removed from the power that 
might compel obedience, to regard it with much awe. 

These chiefs were descended from Somerled, of Argyle, the ancestor 
of the great clan of the Macdonalds; and so independently did they ex- 
ercise their authority, that they took upon themselves the regal title, 
and assumed the name, of ‘ The Lords of the Isles.’ 

These chieftains continued without intermission, and with various 
success, to make furious inroads upon the main land ; where, after devas- 
tating to a considerable extent, they would be driven back to their island- 
homes, where they would, for want of other occupation, make war upon 
each other. This troublesome state of things continued into the present 
century. For after the commotions in England and Scotland were 
allay ed, the heads of the island-clans (to whom had been allowed an im- 
portance which they did not deserve, and which only served to foment 
insurrection,) broke out in rebellion. This was speedily putdown. The 
act of 1748 for abolishing heritable jurisdictions was passed, which des- 
troyed forever the power ‘of these petty tyrants. 

The inhabitants of the Hebrides were, at the time I last speak of, in 
the main fishermen, hardy and robust, from constant exposure to the 
vicissitudes of ocean-life. Sheep and black cattle were raised in some of 
the islands in considerable quantities. The soil was owned by one or 
more Lairds, to whom the occupant paid a small rent from its produc- 
tions. But little attention was paid to its cultivation, the stirring life 
of the fisherman being much preferred to the quiet and less-exciting oc- 
cupation of agriculture. No country nor region, of all that I had heard 
or read, made such a strong impression upon my imagination as the 

stormy Hebrides. Not from any thing peculiar in the history of their 
inhabitants ;)not from any childish fancy or association by which they 
were impressed upon my mind: it was simply their natural position ; 
so near to all that was beautiful in scenery, yet so wild and rugged ; so 
near to the great commercial marts of Christendom, yet so repulsive in 
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their aspect that no adventurous trader from foreign lands ever ventured 
there. 

I never could think of these islands as inhabited at all, but delighted 
to regard them standing in gloomy grandeur, companions of the tempest 
and the storm; a spot where Nature might triumph over the arts and 
schemes and contrivances of man. 

I ought, however, to mention that Aunt Alice was the first who led 
me to think of these islands. Whenever she indulged me with histori- 
cal details, of which I was very fond, she generally made mention of 
them. There was evidently some secret connected therewith which 
she did not care to discover, and I never presumed to inquire about it. 

My mother was nearly related to the noble family of the Venachoir, 
in Argyleshire. Some of my cousins of that family had passed a con- 
siderable portion of the sporting season at Bertold Castle, and we were 
all invited to visit Glencoe the following summer. As the year came 
round, the invitation was renewed. My brother had no relish for the 
visit, as he was about being called to the bar, and began to take an ac- 
tive part in the politics of the day. In short, he was becoming a 
thorough man-of-fact ; such an one as society, with its irresistible and 
enslaving influence, makes and moulds. He was full, to be sure, of am- 
bitious hopes and brilliant expectations, in which certainly there was 
little room for disappointment; but these hopes and expectations were 
such as belong to the man who trusts all to this world, and seeks and re- 
ceives his recompense from it. Let me not do injustice to my brother. 
He was to me the same kind brother still. He was whole-souled and 
generous; but he had committed himself to a certain course. The 
chains of conventional form and habit were fast fettering his spirit, and 
the natural man was becoming the artificial slave. 

A ramble in the Highlands, though attractive enough to a youth who 
knew nothing about law, politics, and public speeches, and cared less, 
was the last thing my brother would think of undertaking. It would 
break off his plans for present action, and interfere with his schemes. 
In brief, he did not wish to be brought back to the natural and romantic, 
having put on the stiff armor of political strife, and engaged in that 
restless action which belongs so peculiarly to it. He had not, be it un- 
derstood, become hackneyed in the contests of the arena; all was new, 
exciting and alluring. His brow was unclouded ; his heart beat hope- 
fully, and his mind was as yet free from the selfish considerations which 
after life presents. 

To me the invitation opened a world of enjoyment. I was always an 
ardent admirer of natural scenery. I yearned for some change that 
would serve to give a new direction to my thoughts. I longed to mix in 
with the world, not as an actor in its scenes, but as a student of its mys- 
teries ; to divine its various forms and phantasies, if indeed I might dis- 
cover their meaning. I would fain oppose myself to its ever-shifting, 
endless changes, and ask how and why they occurred, The time had 
arrived when the Man began to develope, and some sphere, place, oppor- 
tunity, seemed absolutely necessary for natural growth. The direc- 
tion —ah! that had been already given, and it was of the dark and 
sombre cast ; yet I had not quite forgotten how to enjoy. 
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invitations. 


fresh again! 


‘ Sur’ soon be here, ‘The Lady Ann,’ 
The children cried in glee ; 

‘ She always comes at four o’clock, 
And now it’s striking three.’ 


At stroke of four the lady came, 
A lady young and fair; 

And she sat and gazed adown the road, 
With a long and eager stare. 


At sight of a coach-and-four ; 
‘The mail! the mail!’ and at the word, 
The coach was at the door. 


| 
‘ The mail! the mail!’ the idlers cried, 
Up sprang in haste the Lady ANN, | 
And mark’d with anxious eye | 
The travellers, who, one by one, 
Were slowly passing by. 

£ Alack! alack!’ the lady cried, 

‘ He surely named to-day ; 
He’!l come to-morrow, then,’ she sigh’d, 
And turning, strolled away. 


‘°T is passing odd, upon my word,’ 
The landlord now began ; 
‘ A strange romance ! — that woman, Sirs, | 
Is called, ‘The Lady ANN.’ 


* She dwells hard by, upon the hill, 

The widow of Sir Joun, F 

Who died abroad, come August next, 
Just seven years agone. 


‘ A hearty neighbor, Sirs, was he, 
A bold, true-hearted man ; 

And a fonder pair were seldom seen, 

Than he and Lady Ann. 





‘ They scarce had been a twelvemonth wed, 
hen —ill betide the day !— 
Sir Joun was call’d to go in haste 
Some hundred miles away. 





‘Ne’er lovers in the fairy tales 
A truer love could boast ; 

And many were the gentle words 
That came and went by post. 





The Lady Ann: 


ee 


I was nearly sixteen. Our friends in Scotland were pressing in their 
I asked and obtained permission to pay the visit. 
happy the thought of striking out into life made me! 












a Ballad. 











How 
My heart seemed 














‘ A month or more had pass’d away, 
When by the post came down 
The joyous news that, such a day, 

Sir Joun would be in town. 








‘ Full gleesome was the Lady ANN 
To read the welcome word, 
And promptly at the hour she came, 
To meet her wedded lord. 


‘ Alas! alas! he came not back! 
There only came instead 
A mournful message by the post, 
That good Sir Joun was dead! 


‘ One piercing shriek, and Lady ANN 
Had swooned upon the floor ; 
Good Sirs, it was a fearful grief 
That gentle lady bore! 


‘ We raised her up; her ebbing life 
Began again to dawn; 
She mutter’d wildly to herself — 
*T was plain her wits were gone. 


‘ A strange forgetfulness came o’er 
Her sad bewildered mind, 
And to the grief which drove her mad 
Her memory was blind! 


‘ Ah! since that hour she little wots 
Full seven years are fled ; 
She little wots, poor Lady Ann! 
Her wedded lord is dead. 








* But each returning day she deems 
The day he fixed to come ; 
And ever at the wonted hour 
She ’s here to greet him home. 









‘ And when the coach is at the door, 
She marks with eager eye 

The travellers, as one by one 

They ’re slowly passing by. 











‘ Alack!’ she cries, in plaintive tone, 
‘He surely named a : 
He ’ll come to-morrow, then,’ she sighs, 
And turning, strolls away.’ 
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Discourse ON Tite REsTORATION OF THE Jews. Delivered at the Tabernacle, New-York, by M. 
Noau. pp.56. New-York: Harper anp BRoTHERs. 


Tuts discourse attracted large and attentive audiences, on two occasions, in one of the 
largest of our public halls ; and its publication will extend the interest which was felt in 
its arguments and hypotheses. However these may be regarded, the reader will do the 
writer the justice to admit, that his performance is characterized by force and elegance of 
language, and in portions, by fervent and natural eloquence. Some of the passages of 
Holy Writ, upon which our friend animadverts, we cannot but regard as somewhat tor- 
tured from their original meaning, to enforce the orator’s peculiar views. We must be 
permitted, for example, respectfully to doubt whether Isaran referred especially to the 
United States, in his exclamation, ‘Ho! (not ‘ wo’) to the land shadowing with wings, 
which is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia!’ A friend at our elbow suggests that it would be 
easier to prove that the prophet referred to Teras; for that when, in process of time, that 
country shall be covered with slaves, the term ‘ shadowing’ will need little explanation. 
We are struck with the feeling and fervor of the following passage, touching the history 
and character of Gon’s ‘ covenant people :’ 


‘THey are worthy of your love, your confidence, and respect. Is it nothing to have had such fath- 
ers and founders of their faith as ABRAHAM, Isaac, and Jacog ; such mothers as SARAH and REBECCA, 
Leau and RacHEL; such illustrious women as Miriam and Deporan, Rutu and EstuHer? Is it 
nothing to have been deemed worthy by the ALwicuTy to have had a path made for them through 
the waste of waters; to have been led to Sinai, and there received the precious and Divine gift of that 
law which we all revere and hold sacred at this day? Is it nothing to have erected the Temple of 
Jerusalem, where the priesthood and Levites presented their votive and expiatory offerings to the 
Most Hien? Is it nothing, my friends, to have outlived all the nations of the earth, and to have sur- 
vived all who sought to ruin and destroy us? Where are those who fought at Marathon, Salamis and 
Platea? Where are the generals of ALEXANDER, the mighty myriads of Xerxes? Where are the 
bones of those which once whitened the plains of Troy? We only hear of them in the pages of his- 
tory. But if you ask, Where are the descendants of the million of brave souls who fe!l under the tri- 

le walls of Jerusalem? where are the subjects of Davrp, and So.omon, and the brethren of Jesus? 

answer, Here! Here we are — miraculously preserved — the pure and unmixed blood of the He- 
brews, having the Law for our light, and Gop for our ReprEmeER. - - - If you have wronged 
IsRAEL, it has arisen only from the prejudices of early education. Dismiss such feelings; be better 
acquainted with the Jew, and learn to estimate his virtues. See him in the bosom of his family, the 
best of fathers, and the truest of friends. See children dutiful, affectionate, and devotedly attached, 
supporting their parents with pride and exultation. See wives the most faithful, mothers the most 
devoted. Go wih me into the haunts of misery, where the daughters of misfortune walk the streets 
of this great city, and see if among them all you find one Jewess. Come with me tothe prisons, where 
crime riots and vice abounds, and examine whether a Jew is the tenant of aan Go into your 
alms-houses, and ascertain how many Jews are recipients of your bounty. Call to mind, therefore, 
whenever a feeling of prejudice is found lurking about your hearts, against the chosen people, 
how much the world is indebted to the Jews. When you read the sublime Mosaic records, and see 
in them the wisdom and providence, the power and forgiving kindness, the confidence and affec- 
tion of the ALMIGHTY, call to mind that Mosrs was a Jew. Whenever you pour out your hearts in 
devotion with the inspired Psalmist, and your whole soul is rapt in delight and devotion in dwelling 
upon his divine muse, remember alsothat Davip was a Jew. Whenever that mighty prophet, whose 
poetic soul was warmed by an ethereal fire, and who bears you on the wings of hope and exultation, of 
joy and rapture, remember that Isarau was a Jew. But do not confine yourselves to the great army 
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of kings and prophets of the Bible. Goto your own New Testament, and ask whether the Gentiles 
have ever had such evangelists as Judah furnished: and yet PavuL, the mighty man of mind, of faith, 
and fervor, was a Jew, ‘a Hebrew of Hebrews.’ ’ 

We commend this discourse to the attention of our readers ; being well assured that they 
will find in it ample reward for a heedful perusal. It is exceedingly well printed, and 
illustrated by an excellent map of the Land of Israk.. 












An ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE New-York Hisroricat Soctrery, at its Fortieth Anniver- 
sary, 20th November, 1844: By JouN KomEYN BRODHEAD, Esq., Historical Agent of the State of 
New-York, to Holland, Eugland, and France: With an account of the subsequent Proceedings at 


the Dinner given in the Evening. pp. 107. New-York: Van NorpeEn: Press of the HisToricaL 
Society. 





WE have perused many a pamphlet of much greater bulk, which had not a moiéty of 
the value of the slender one before us. The New-York Historical Society has been long 
known as one of the most important of the institutions which do honor to this eity ; and its 
activity, even from its first organization, is among the commendable circumstances deserv- 
ing of notice in its behalf. Its large, curious, and rare collections of books, tracts, and 
manuscripts on American affairs; its printed volumes, and its general proceedings, have 
served to bring to light many remarkable historieal facts, which without its agency must 
have been wholly lost; and the devotion of its members to the direct purposes for which 
it was established has enhanced the general desire that legislative provision might be still 
farther extended toward it, the better to secure the great objects contemplated by its origi- 
nal founders. Tothe pamphlet before us we would right gladly devote many of our pages. 
The discourse of the intelligent agent, Mr. Bropuxap, deserves to be widely diffused ; 
inasmuch as the example which it presents of the advantages which might accrue to the 
States generally, and particularly the original ‘ Old Thirteen,’ would not fail to incite the 
people, in their legislative capacity, to the adoption of measures to secure, while yet within 
their power, the original documents on our colonial condition, (sti!l accesible, we believe, 
to proper application,) in order that the true story of our country’s rights and wrongs might 
be thoroughly understood. We trust that none of the Old Thirteen, after they shall have 
read Mr. BropuEap’s Address, will fail to urge the like service in behalf of true know- 
ledge. Indeed, we believe that even before the embassy of the New-York agent, some- 
thing of the sort had been accomplished by one or two other members of the confederacy ; 
but Mr. BropuEap’s labors awaken in us new desires that an undertaking for the same 
laudable ends may be adopted by all. 

The festival-proceedings of the extra-meeting of the Society, which followed the deli- 
very of the Historical Agent’s discourse, embrace many matters which have a tendency, more 
or less direct, to illustrate historical truths. The delegates who convened by invitation on 
the occasion, came mostly from the eastern section of the Union; although Pennsylvania 
was ably represented by W. B. Reep, Esq., whose speech is among the very best we find 
recorded. Vice-President LawRENCE, who has long taken an interest in the affairs of the 
Society, favored the association with appropriate introductory remarks ; and the brief obser- 
vations of Mr. Brapisu called forth the venerable Joun Quincy Apams in reply; who, 
on this as on every other occasion in which he is summoned to appear, discharged his duty 
with equal force and felicity. The laudatory strains of Mr. B. F. Butter found,as we have 
remarked, an able respondent in Mr. Regp. Our estimable fellow-citizen, Mr. Hone, so 
well known for his zealous efforts in behalf of the Clinton Hall Association, paid a be- 
coming tribute to the memory of the antiquarian, Isatan Tuomas, which was acknow- 
ledged by Mr. Burnsipe, a delegate of the American Antiquarian Society. Chief Justice 
Jones paid due homage to Connecticut, to- which her historical representative, Hon. 
Tuomas Day, briefly responded. A few words from Joszrx Biunt, Esq., called forth the 
Hon. Leveretr SALTONSTALL, of Massachusetts, touching several historical events con- 
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nected with that patriotic State. The Georgia Historical Society found an able represen- 
tative in Joun Jay, Esq., who was brought forward by-the few pertinent remarks of Hon. 
W. W. CampsE.Lu. The several addresses of Mr. Gerarp, Mr. Oapen, and Mr. Horr- 
MAN Were in excellent taste, and most approvingly received. We were well pleased to 
remark that Prof. Mason, of the New-York University, arrested the ‘ speechifying’ in season 
to prevent the celebration passing off, to use his expression, ‘ as a real down-east affair ;’ 
every topic that had been started seeming to wake up a New-England spirit, and to draw 
its illustrations from that quarter. ‘ We cannot deny,’ said Mr. Mason, ‘that most of us 
are descended from the Yankees, or are somewhat allied to them, or dependent on them; 
but then we must remember what-our own veracious and eloquent historian has recorded 
concerning us ;- namely, that when our Father JonaTHaN came to settle in New-York, and 
found the Yankee name unpopular, he turned Dutchman, that is, he married a burgher’s 
daughter. For the honor of our mothers, then, we must begin to draw a line, and claim 
for New-York the labors and the honors of all our converted and adopted Dutchmen. 
Therefore, in behalf of the committee, I now call on that Dutch-looking gentleman, on the 
opposite side of the hall, though a native of this metropolis, to lay down his pipe, close his 
meditations, and speak something for the honor of the New-York Historical Society.’ 

The ‘ Dutch-looking gentleman’ thus called upon was our (and the public’s) old friend, 
Dr. Joun W. Francis, whose faithful ‘ counterfeit presentment’ is herewith placed before 
the reader : 


Considering the date, extent, and variety of his experiences, the Doctor was precisely 
the person to give his beloved metropolis, and her distinguished citizens of the olden time, 
their proper position among the honored names brought forward on the occasion. The 
Docror’s remarks, which for the honor of the KNICKERBOCKER City, and its ‘ ancient 
men of mark,’ we copy entire, will show how felicitously he performed his ‘ labor of love :’ 


‘I wave been so recently Polked, that I feel hardly able to say any thing, however memorable the 
occasion for which the Society is convened. But my case confirms the illustrious Baron Hatuer’s 
view of life: his theory was, that there was within it a combination of two forces: the nervous power, 
and a vis insita. My nervous power is completely exhausted ; I have a little of the vis insita 
left. The elaborate discourse which I have heard this afternoon from the State Delegate 
Mr. BRopHEAD, has, however, proved!so agreeable to my feelings, that aided by its influence I 
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am enabled to say a few words. I am satisfied that no individual could have performed the arduous 
and responsible duties assigned him better, if so well. The mission was intrusted toa gentleman 
who has discharged the trust in a way no less honorable to himself than confirmatory of the sound 
judgment of the distinguished Governor of the State by whom he was chosen. 

‘From long association with the Historical Society of New-York, I might at this time be justified 
in dwelling at some length on its early history; but in so doing, I fear I should trespass too long on 
your indulgence. I however may remark, that the Society took its rise and was incorporated at a 
period in our political history of great excitement through the whole country. The administration 
of JEFFERSON is recognized by all as an important era in our nation’s annals. New measures and 
new men; personal prejudices, old attachments, novel theories ; these, and a thousand other circum- 
stances, exercised the judgment and the political asperities of the people of that day, to an incon- 
ceivable extent. Now it was, that the sacred expositor of the pulpit adverted with unbecoming 
latitude to the crisis in the times: here we had one who craved attention to the direful calamity which 
threatened us, when, the better to secure ourselves from the poison of infidelity and Tom Parneg, it 
behooved the believer to secure his Bible somewhat after the manner of old Dr. FRaANKLIN’s mother, 
lest the Book of Life should be blotted out: there, on the opposite side, was another, who told us that 
a republican population were not to be admonished by the precepts of a volume which had been 
ordered to be read in churchesby His Majesty's special command: while a third in stentorian accents 
would close his clerical service with the fervent hope that the Goddess of Liberty, seated on Alpine 
heights, might ever watch over the destinies of the land favored by such a ruler as JEFFERSON, whose 
administration was emphatically declared the genuine essence of rational freedom, and whose excel- 
lence, both of head and heart, as the preacher most vehemently averred, was far superior to that of 
either of his predecessors. 

* Most unquestionably these several views of the policy of a2 republican government, sustained by 
different individuals in different walks of life, awakened new desires, among all, the better to under- 
stand the story of our country’s wrongs and the war of the revolution: added to which the State of 
New-York had noble facts in her trials for freedom, in her Indian warfares, in the incidents connected 
with the occurrences of the Stamp Act, and the Sons of Liberty ; and in the elaborate discussions on 
the adoption of the Constitution. Beside all this, our city boasted as residents among us, of the vene- 
rable Chancellor LivinesTon, the inflexible GEorGE CLINTON, Rurvus Kine, GouUvERNBUR Morais, 
C. D. Co_tpEn, her HamriiTon and Jay. 

‘Surrounded by materials of this nature; observing how liable the most important public occur- 
rences were to misrepresentation, and that our posterity would look in vain for a true record unless 
the preservative power of an Historical Confederacy shoyld be summoned in its behalf, like unto that 
which had for years signalized glorious Massachusetts, New-York determined to adopt like measures 
for the same great end; and a body of the distinguished men of forty years ago convened together 
in the Hall of that edifice where WASHINGTON was installed President of the United States, and 
TRUMBULL’s great National Portraits ornamented its walls, and laid the foundation of this admira- 
ble Institution. Its incorporation by the legislature soon followed, and the bounty of the State to 
some extent was secured for its perpetuity. 

‘The history of our library is a curious one. Donations were at first our principal means of accu- 
mulation, and not a few of the most valuable works which it now possesses were of the number at 
that time. In 1812, when the war was declared, the entire collection of books and manuscripts was 
so inconsiderable, that one or two cart-loads were all that we had to transfer from one place of safety 
to another, apprehensive that by invasion the enemy might possess the city. Shortly afler this period 
we purchased the rare aud valuable treasures of the late Rev. TimotHy ALDEN, which embraced no 
small portion of the rarest productions of the press, the Plymouth Rock disquisitions and contiguous 
geography, Boston News Letter, Ames’ Almanacs, the Magnalia, and other works of like interest to 
the American antiquary. We thought we were doing service to the mental progress of the country 
in bringing together as in a focus the offspring of its authors, however widely scattered, or on what- 
ever topic the intellectual acumen of our countrymen might be expended. Hence the library was 
then swelled, in amount at léast, by the Spelling-Books, and Arithmetics, and Monitors, and School- 
master’s Assistants; and the catalogue of all things pronounced literary purposely designed to teach 
the young idea how to shoot. The religious literature thus grouped together for the same purpose 
abounded in sermons, tracts on baptism, and church government, polemical disquisitions, on divers 
topics, and in narratives of Indian conversions, and the progress of the missionaries. We justly 
boasted of the discourse of the ElderGooxin. Hymn-Books for the better devotion of the various 
sects of theology were not overlooked ; it was argued that they threw light on the advancement of reli- 
gious belief; and while Low, Szarson, and HoNeywoop, (for at that time we had no Bryant, nor 
Ha.veck, nor Horrman, nor WiLLIs, nor WeTmorg, nor Morris,) found a place among American 
bards, the improved translation of Davrp's Psalms, by Jozi Bartow of Connecticut, could not be 
rejected. This sturdy democrat, who had long ago chaunted, in no mean accents, the ‘ Conspiracy of 
Kings,’ was found hardy enough to attempt a republican version of the divine emanation of the Royal 
Psalmist, the better to rear up the fabric of his country’s greatness. How well he excelled in his pat- 
riotic efforts, may be judged by a stauza: 


‘How glorious is our President 
Who rules above the sky! 
The people all, with one consent, 
Avow his majesty.’ 


* At this early day of the Library many works of high importance, and now extremely rare, were 
obtained, on the history of the American revolution. We are quite ample on that prolific subject. 
Of the vast number of travellers through the country, from its earliest period down to the time of 
JANSEN, and BuLow, Parkinson and Prt&st, a very great collection was made; and if we abound in 
the productions of such libellous itinerauts, it may be permitted to add, that we have also within our 
cases the sterling productions of the Jesuits and other old observers; Purcuas’ Pilgrim, the Baron 
HvumBo.pt, and numerous other precious works of a like nature. 


‘In works of American science and in the happier productions of American literature we gathered 
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much for the future investigator. Topographical works on numerous districts of the country may be 
found recorded in the catalogue: and among the books we thought necessary for a library collection, 
were the histories of our Colieges, and the elementary treatises issued by their respective professors. 
We were not backward in adding to the number the Lectures on Rhetoric by the venerable man who 
now honors our meeting, the Hon. Joun Quincy Apams. The first Sermon preached in America; 
the first Medical Treatise on the American method of practice ; the first Inaugural Dissertation for the 
M. D., in our colleges: with innumerable others of such rarities are safely deposited with us. ADRIAN 
VANDERDONK, and MEGAPOLENSIS, found ready admittance within our walls: the first a great law- 
yer and naturalist; the second an eminent divine and doctor of physic; and the head of the old Dutch 
and German doctors whose dynasty terminated with the life of the venerable Dr. GzEorGe ANTHON. 

‘It deserves to be stated that our voluminous Congressional Documents and State Papers are not 
equalled by any collection elsewhere deposited. The State owes to our energies the ability of com- 
pleting the publication of the important Journals of the Legislative proceedings of New-York during 
an eventful period of the revolutionary contest. 

‘In early periodical literature, none need say the library is barren. Whether in Magazines and 
Journals of a monthly issue, or in the class of publications denominated newspapers, our materials 
are so copious that scarcely an association in the land can bear competition with us. BrapFrorp's 
Weekly Gazette, and ZeENGER’s Weekly Journal, Rrvineron’s Royal Gazette, and the old Daily 
Advertiser, FrENKAv’s Time-Piece, etc., aré-conspicuous as the most important for historical research. 
The newspaper press is endeared to the feelings of Americans by the strongest considerations of pat- 
riotism FRANKLIN, the Apostle of Liberty, more than a century ago published in a newspaper ani- 
madversions on the legislative euactments of Great Britain relative to the colonies. The free stric- 
tures on the administration of Governor CrosBy and his couneil printed iu the Weekly Journal of the 
city of New-York, by Joun PeTeR ZENGER, roused the energies of a whole people; and to use the 
language of Gouverneur Morris in a conversation with the speaker, ‘the trial of ZENGeR in 1735, 
was the germ of American freedom ; the morning star of that liberty which subsequently revolu- 
tionized America.’ ‘Common Sense’ first appeared in the columns of a newspaper during the days 
of peril that tried men’s souls, and the philosophical exposition and defence of the Constitution and 
the Union, which Ham1iTon, and Jay, and Mapison published under the title of The Federalist, 
was first submitted to the people through the pages of a Gazette. 

‘In fine, Jet the labors of the original promoters of this Society be considered with the successful 
results of the active intelligence which has controlled its destinies for a number of years past, and 
the conviction will prove abiding, that our present collections are worthy of consultation by the highest 
minds in the land when accuracy of information and curious knowledge are demanded by the Ameri- 
can historian. Such was the opinion of that eminent individual whose zeal, talents, and impartiality 
in historical literature have secured to him the lasting gratitude of his countrymen: I allude to Janey 
Sparks, the biographer of WasHINGTON and FraNKkuin. Indeed, I am almost daring enough: to 
conjecture that even our intellectual Colossus, DanrEL WEBsTER, might augment in dimensions by 
a survey of our recondite treasures. 

‘ Were I not admonished by the lateness of the hour and too powerfully impressed with the assem- 
blage of intellect which honors this evening’s repast, I might enlarge on some of the more prominent 
individual characteristics of those who, whilst living among us, most honored our association, and 
whose final departure we have so often been called upon to record. A few words must suffice. 

‘The first meeting of the Society, which was convened to celebrate its successful organization, took 
place upon the delivery of Dr. MrLueR’s discourse on the fourth of September, 1809. The address 
of that distinguished and now sole surviving original member of our Society, with the exception of 
Wituiam Jounson, LL. D., embraced an important historical disquisition on the discovery of New- 
York by Henry Hupson. At that celebration, which was in intellectual display second only to that 
assembled at the present festivity, were to be seen the venerable EGpERT Benson, our first Presi- 
dent, whose remarkable essay on Indian names deserved a better fate than it met with; SamvugEt and 
Epwarp MILLE, the former still surviving in mental! vigor, and known to both worlds for his ‘ Brief 
Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century:’ the latter long since dead, but eminent in our medical annals 
as an elegant writer and medical historian: Dr. Davin Hosack, the great physician and teacher, 
who departed this life in 1835, an original member of the Society from its first meeting, for several 
years its President, and historically known as the faithful narrator of the Canal Policy of this State, 
and the biographer of Dewitt Ciinton. Dr. HuGH WILLIAMSON, long since dead, the associate of 
FRANKLIN and the Historian of North Carolina, a stern patriot in perilous times, and who comes 
forcibly to our memories by many peculiarities, and by his ample series of cocked hats, so well pre- 
served and so strikingly calculated by their distinctive formations to mark the several periods of that 
manufacture during our revolutionary struggle. Nor were the men of a sacred order indifferent to 
our first efforts, or in any wise reluctant to aid by their counsel and talents. 1! will only mention the 
sedate and learned Bishop Moore of the Episcopal Church, and Jonn M. Mason, the thunderbolt of 
pulpit oratory; with Doctors Joun H. Livineston and Joun Ropeers, the venerable Pastors of 
the Dutch Reformed and Presbyterian Churches of this city: men who, equally by purity of life, 
decision of character, and the formidable dimensions of their respective DopprIDGeE wigs, commanded 
the respect of the good, and challenged the homage of all. You have lately adopted becoming reso- 
lutions concerning the late Jon PINTARD : to him is fully due the merit of being the most prominent 
of all individuals in founding this Association, on which for many years he continued to bestow his 
personal labors and lavish his pecuniary means. 

‘With your kind indulgence I will call to mind one other of our early associates; not long ago active 
among us, and whom many now present may remember for his unaffected simplicity and uniform 
urbanity, his various and extensive knowledge and his American feeling. Few among our original 
members were more in earnest to countenance this Institution than the learned Doctor Samvuer L. 
MircuILy. Its objects he regarded of national importance, and with the same impulse which urged 
him to suggest to his countrymen a pew name for the land of their birth, did his patriotism enjoin 
upon him, whether in the hall of legislation or in the retirement of the nursery, to inculcate the value 
of a distinctive appellation for the American Confederacy, and the numerous benefits which must 
follow from a thorough acquaintance, by the people, with the natural history and resources, the po- 
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litical and social] institutions of the Empire State and of the American Union. You have not yet 
published the correspondence filed with your mss. which occurred between Dr. Mircutxy and the 
late Chancellor LivinGsTON, touching the merits of his doctrine of Septon. You are aware that the 
Doctor maintained that the cause of pestilence was the influence which that invisible agent exercised on 
human beings. As his theory was an acid, it was, of course, to be subdued by an alkali, and the facetious 
Chancellor tells the Doctor that he had earned in the cause of humanity, for the perpetyity of his own 
great renown, a monument of hard soap from the soap boilers! You have now a philosophical reason 
why the goodly fathers of New-York tolerate, with so much indifference, so many noxious operations in 
our city, and so many local sources of distemper among us, without ever exercising a detersive influence 
for their mitigation : they are alkalescent, and by chemical laws, in due time, they neutralize the formi- 
dable Python: But genius will have its vagaries. If closet study led Dr. MrrcH111 to philosophize on the 
cis-Atlantic world as the older of the two, and to place the Garden of Eden in Onondaga-Hollow, 
charity may tolerate this wondrous capability of his organ of credulity, and find a recompense in the 
consideration that he contended for the unity of the human species ; that he cherished the Red Man 
of his country as a brother, and that a beneficent theology pervaded all his instruction, whether des- 
canting on Niagara’s Flood and the Oratory of Rep Jacket, or unfolding the hidden mysteries of 
the Cryptogamia and the osteology of the Megalonyx. Dr. Mircurxt deserves our lasting thanks 
for his numerous papers on Physical Science, and his Historical Discourse on the Botanical Writers 
of America. I think I knew him weli by many years of collegiate toil with him in the same school of 
medicine : MircuH1Lu was to the back-bone American. 

‘1 must reserve for another occasion a notice of the important part which the Hon. GouvVERNEUR 
Morais and the late Dewirr CLINTON took in advancing the interests of this Society; and I would 
make a like apology, the want of time, for not bringing vividly before you some notice of the acts in 
our behalf of the late ANTHONY BLEECKER, and of RopertT FvLTON, of our still active and learned 
associate, the Hon. G. C. VeERPLANCK, and of our American BLacKsTone, Chancellor Kent. 

‘I need hardly add to these hasty reminiscences of my native New-York, that the stewards of our 
early days, like the same invaluable officers of the present festival, were in no wise behind hand in 
making the most amp!e provision for the corporeal support and mental recreation of their enlight- 
ened guests. Then, as now, our tables largely displayed the bounties of a beneficent Providence ; 
the sanative influence of our circulating medium was neither endangered by false acceptances, nor 
impaired by over-issues ; while Hygzea at that time, like our honored guest the Mayor Harper at the 
present, discharged her wonted trusts in admonitory plenitude. Our patriotism was invigorated by 
*Hail Columbia’ and ‘Yankee Doodle.’ But the advantage in this respect is vastly yours to-day. At 
that period in the divine art, we had little acquaintance with Itulian music: the monad which evolved 
Oxe Butt had scarcely then assumed a formative process; Rossrnx had not yet ravished the world ; 
the sublime strains of the Opera had not yet resounded on our shores; and ‘ Lucy Long’ and ‘ Old 
Dan Tucker’ had not appeared among us. 

‘But a moment longer. If a tolerable memory serves me, our Ganymede on the festive occasion 
which I have dwelt upon was old CuristopHEeR CoLieEs. He was by birth an Irishman, and losing 
his parents when an infant, was brought up by the renowned Pocock, the Orientalist. He was disci- 
plined in classic learning, and well versed in mathematical science. He emigrated to this country 
sometime before the close of the war of the revolution. Modest and unassuming in his character, 
and no special business presenting him an opportunity of profitable employment, he devoted what 

rtion of his time he could to land-surveying, in different parts of this state and elsewhere. He 
published the first book of roads through the country about 1789, and lectured in different schools on 
mathematics and electricity. Were Ito chronicle him ia the progress of science in America, he should 
be specified as the first person who in this country gave public instruction on the fancies and the 
facts of magnetism. He was also the first ivdividual who caught the idea of supplying the city of 
New-York with pure spring water from a remote source, and the Bronx he conceived the best origin 
for that purpose. My old friend CuarLes K1nG might have said more of him in his valuable memoir 
of the ‘ Aqueduct.’ 

‘Through life, CoLies struggled with adverse forces, to the time of his death in 1821, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-four years and upward. JoHN PrnTarD and myself had the honor to be his 
only mourners at the grave. He lies in the Episcopal Church-yard in Hudson-street; but no mark 
designates the spot. The poor old man rarely experienced the enjoyments of life, and was often 
without its smallest necessaries. For many years his telescope and microscope supported him by 
the casual pittance of a six-cent piece for a look at Venus, or the circulation through the web of a 
frog’s foot. What a contrast in condition of life was CottEes in New-York, with his old master, the 
affluent DoLLanp of London, with whom he had worked at acromatic lenses! Yet his pressing neces- 
sities were often relieved by the bounty of JoHN Prntarp; and I, in my way, pro re rata, adminis- 
tered him an oecasional dose. When oppressed with inward sorrows he read EULER and MACLAURIN, 
and summoned his ideality in caleulating the safest means to sustain a Bank Currency. CoLuErs 
cherished the doctrine of signs, which he derived, I believe, from his acquaintance with CULPEPPER. 
He wus wont to say that a disastrous star presided at his birth, and that if he had been brought up to 
the trade of a hatter, the people would have come into the world without heads. Thus much of 
CotueEs: and thus much was assuredly due to the memory of the man whose investigations more 
than half acentury ago subsequently led to the erection of that vast national undertaking, the Croton 
Water Works. Let me, Gentlemen, in conclusion, give you a sentiment: 


Tue Strate or New-York: Worthy of an Historical Society.’ 


The metropolitan reader will agree with us, that for variety of topics, for voluminous 
facts and matter-full hints, this unpremeditated speech is equally remarkable and charac- 
teristic. The well-printed pamphlet from which it is taken demands perusal at the hands 
of every New- Yorker. 
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InauGuRAL ADDRESS BEForRE THE Mecuanics’ INstiTUTE, January 7,1845. By James J. MApEs, 
President. Institute-Rooms: Published by order of the Boarp or DirEcrors. 


INAUGURALS, On kindred occasions with that which elicited the one before us, are great 
bores oftentimes; wherein vague generalities and voluminous statistics are piled toweringly 
up, like Pelion on Ossa, to the utter inexplication of the hearer, and to the great confusion 
of the reader. But President Mares is not one of the class of ‘ inaugural’ speakers to whom 
we refer. He ‘touches nothing which he does not ornament.’ We never knew him at a 
loss on any, the most intricate theme which could be brought before him, connected with 
practical science, or the useful and elegant arts. It is remarkable, too, that this variety 
of information, as contained and revolved in his mind, has nothing of a conflicting charac- 
ter. Each subject comes when it is called, and, without hesitation or delay, does the bid- 
ding of its master. We are glad to be made aware, through this pamphlet, of the increas- 
ing facilities of the Mechanics’ Institute. An evening school for the arts of design, as ap- 
plied to the mechanic arts; conversation-meetings, for the purpose of mutual instruction ; 
a class in mathematics, as adapted to the mechanic arts; a course of lectures on chemis- 
try; and a most flourishing day-school, are among the gratifying evidences of the conti- 
nued progress of this useful and popular institution. Mr. Mares’ condensed and forcible 
argument in exposition of the importance of the arts of design to the mechanic arts, and 
the various local illustrations which he gives of that importance, deserve a wide diffusion. 
The same remarks will apply, and with equal justice, to the President’s observations upon 
the great advantages to be derived from the study of the mathematics, which are enforced 
by several illustrative examples and anecdotes, that bring the subject home to the compre- 
hension of all readers. The true dignity and comparative station of the mechanic in the 
community are well set forth and enforced ; and we derived much pleasure in the perusal of 
the writer’s ample and very various illustrations of the scope and tendency of natural phi- 
losophy and natural history. There is no affectation of elaborate, exclamatory enforcement 
of the value of these studies; but a sort of running commentary upon the benefits which 
they present; now startling, now amusing, and always entertaining. 


VESTIGES OF THE Natura History OF CREATION. In one volume. pp, 291. New York: WiLzy 


AND PUTNAM. 







WE believe the author of this volume to be correct in his assumption that it is the first 
actual attempt that has yet been made to connect the natural sciences into a history of 
creation, Still, we think we can discover traces in the ‘ Vestiges’ of some very old philo- 
sophy — quite as ancient as ANAxaGoRaAs. We do not therefore give the author credit for 
all the originality he claims, however much he may felicitate himself on this score. He as- 
serts his purpose in the composition of his book to have been, to give the true view of the his- 
tory of nature, with as little disturbance as possible to existing beliefs, whether philosophical 
or religious. ‘ Let the reconciliation of whatever is true in my views,’ he remarks, ‘ with 
whatever is true in other systems, come about in the fulness of calm and careful inquiry.’ 
New philosophic doctrines, he adds, are apt to appear very different after we have become 
somewhat familiar with them. Geology, at first, seemed inconsistent with the authority of 
the Mosaic record, and a storm of indignation arose against its teachers, In time, however, 
its truths, being found quite irresistible, are admitted, and yet mankind continue to regard 
the Scriptures with the same reverence as before. It is argued, therefore, that the only 
objection that can be made on such a ground to the book before us, is, that it brings for- 
ward some new hypotheses, at first sight, like geology, not in perfect harmony with that re- 
cord. We shall have more to say hereafter of this and other ‘ arguments’ of the work, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


GENERAL Hamitton anp CoLoneL Burr.— Our thanks are due, and cordially ten- 
dered, to the correspondent from whom we derive the subjoined interesting communication : 
‘I send you,’ he writes, ‘an original anecdote of General HamrLron and Colonel Burr, 
which you may rely upon as authentic. It was related to a party of gentlemen, of whom 
I was one, by the late Judge Rowan, of Kentucky, in his life-time at different periods a 
distinguished member of both houses of Congress, from that State ; and celebrated in the 
western country as the first criminal lawyer of his day— not even excepting Mr. CLay 
himself. At the time of the relation, in the winter of 1840, he had passed his eightieth 
year, but he had retained his eminent colloquial faculties unimpaired; and he told the 
story with an emphasis and manner peculiarly his own. He remarked, that he had re- 
tained in his memory the exact words of the parties, and that he was the only living reci- 
pient of them. But four persons, up to that moment, had ever had cognizance of the cir- 
cumstance; these were, General Hamizton, Colonel Burg, their mutual friend, General 
D..» + -,and himself. He had his information from General D+ + - -, and he was 
pledged to secrecy during his life-time. ‘The injunction of secrecy was now removed, by 
the recent death of his friend, and he felt at liberty tospeak, He had been silent for forty 
years; he was a young man when he heard the anecdote; he was an old man now, when 
proposing to relate it for the first time. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘this one circumstance filled 
up, in my mind, the outlines of the character of these two celebrated men ; I want no other 
history of them. You may write ponderous tomes, eulogistic of the one and denunciatory 
of the other; but I have a fact in my head, and it is the centre of my opinion. Colonel 
Burr, when arraigned for trial, did me the very great honor to invite me to become his 
counsel and advocate, but I remembered the fact, and refused. 

‘ It was at that period in our history when the Confederation, having cast off the iron 
hoop of war, seemed to have no other bond of strength. Men’s minds were unsettled ; 
there was no gravitation of principle ; no unity of purpose ; no centre of motion. Patriotism 
had expended its enthusiasm ; liberty had lost its vitality, and forbearance its subordination. 
Burr believed that the staggering elements would fall in confusion, writhe for a season in 
anarchy, and emerge in monarchy. He believed that the fermentation, if allowed to take 
its course, would froth and effervesce, and rectify by crystalizing, the desire to put Wasu- 
INGTON on the throne. He thought, however, that there was a shorter way to ‘ stability,’ 
by intrigue; by the conjuration of adverse influences; a way less sinuous to his own 
advancement. He believed that there was no man without his price, while his acute 
discernment told him that HamiLtTon’s was a character which even his own partizans 
would turn to in despair, and prefer it to his, in testing an experiment or trying a theory. 
He had a proposition to make to General HamMILTon : it was patriotic or it was traitorous ; 
it was full of meaning, overreaching the words, balancing the ambiguity nicely, but search- 
ing enough to find the weakness, had it existed. He knew he would be understood with- 
out being committed; answered, without being betrayed. ‘T’here was treason in it ; but it 
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was in the occasion, the manner, the words, if you please ; and yet it was no where, if he 
chose to disclaim it! He had a proposition to make, but he would not write itdown! Mark 
the man; he could not be prevailed on to put it upon paper. He gave his friend the words, 
and the emphasis, and made him repeat both, until they told right to his own ear. These 
were the exact terms: 

‘*Colonel Burr presents his compliments to General Hamitron: Will General H. 
seize the present opportunity to give a stable government to his country, and provide for his 
Sriends ?’ 

‘General Hami.ron did not hesitate a moment: this was his answer: 

‘ «General HamMILTONn presents, in return, his compliments to Colonel Burr: Colonel B. 
thinks General H. ambitious : he is right ; General H. is one of the most ambitious of men; 
but his whole ambition is to deserve well of his country.’ 

‘* There is an answer,’ continued the narrator, ‘ which would have deified a Roman; 
there is the first of the offences which he expiated at Weehawken.’ ’ 


Tue PayMENT oF THE INTEREST. —‘ Base is the slave who pays,’ was the sentiment 
of ancient Pistot. But this Piston was an immoral man. He was not respectable ; 
he knew nothing of good society: and it was most surprising that so respectable a State 
as Pennsylvania should have adopted his axiom. But she has repented ; she finds it will 
not do: she begins to pay, and she may be forgiven. It is held, however, a special require- 
ment of the penitent that he should feel his error; or, as the Italian adage has it: 


‘CHE non conosce haver’ errato 
Non merita che gli sia perdonato.’ 


The mention of Pistox naturally introduces the subject of artillery, and reminds us of 
another passage in the history of this payment; we mean the gun-firing. Mr. Dickens, 
speaking in the words of Mark Tap ey, uttered not long ago the following ratiocination, 
displeasing to many, with regard to the repudiating portion of this republic: 


‘*Taxke notice of my words, Sir. If ever the defaulting part of this here country pays its debts, 
along of finding that not paying ’em won't do, in a commercial p’int of view, you see, and is inconve- 
nient in its consequences, they ’Il take such a shine out of it, and make such bragging speeches, that 
a man might suppose no borrowed money had ever been paid afore, since the world was first begun. 
That’s the way they gammon each other, Sir. Bless you, 1 kaow ’em: take notice of my words, 


now!’ 

We have taken notice of Mr. Dickens’s prophecy, and must admit his claim, however 
unwillingly, to the appellation (so much affected by affected writers) of seer or soothsayer. 
Whatever witchcraft he may have used, whether by maggot-pies or choughs or rooks, he 
has practised his divinations ; he has certainly proved himself an augur. All over the 
country, the newspapers have been congratulating themselves and the community that 
Pennsylvania, pious Pennsylvania! honest Pennsylvania! has at last concluded to begin 
to pay ‘the interest.’ 

On this glorious occasion the Philadelphia journals tell us that a grand national salute 
of one hundred guns was fired. As on that morn when Independence was declared, hearts 
thrilled, cheeks glowed, legs strutted, and the eyes of men in Chestnut-street flashed and 
sparkled, as they met in unison with the flashing of those eloquent guns! Oh! that Sypngy 
Sirx could have heard, over the echoless waters, those rejoicing cannons! Oh that their 
dread clamors might have shook Saint Paul’s! 


‘Oh for a blast of that great gun 
Which Captain StockTon made in fun!’ 


that it might have out-bellowed Boreas on the stormy deep, and told the saucy British, 
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‘We shall pay you! Henceforth, take note, ye cockneys! Islanders all, from Guernsey to 
John o’ Groat’s! hear, read, mark, learn and inwardly digest this great fact — Pennsylva- 
nia pays!’ 

But yet, great as are the virtues of gunpowder upon fit occasion, perhaps in this case it 
had better been let to lie quietly in the modest concealment of its canister. Country wives 
find it sometimes of great service in overpowering a mephitis ; say from a dead rat in the 
wainscot, or the rank miasmata of drains; its wholesome stench too may clear your cham- 
ber of mosquitos, and stop their hateful serenade. But will any most lavish expenditure 
of the costlier sorts of ‘Eagle !’ ‘ Dupont’s,’ Kentucky-Rifle,’ or BkouGu’s matchless ‘ Dia- 
mond Grain,’ do away the foul odor of an ill name, or relieve roguery from that perpetual 
singing in the ears, arising from a dyspepsia of the conscience? Pennsylvania does well in 
paying. It is an act of common right; but it is nothing to fire guns for. ‘This noisy virtue 
is not of the best kind. Fools may be deceived by it, and may echo back the voice of 
self-applause ; but to the sensible fraction of humanity, a rascal never appears more ras- 
cally than when he tries to look honest. When OTHELLO says of the scoundrel Iaco: 


‘This fellow ’s of exceeding honesty,’ 


our contempt and disgust at the villain increase in proportion as his victim is deceived. 
So when a notorious churl buys the name of a munificent benefactor, by giving a round 
sum toward a church-organ, or the building of an asylum, the more the papers harp on his 
generosity ; the more they talk of ‘ our liberal townsman,’ ‘ our generous fellow-citizen,’ the 
more odious does his true character appear, to those who truly know him. Nevertheless, 
the church gets its organ, or the little orphans their breeches; the charity is fulfilled ; and 
in Gop’s name let us continue to give the man his paragraph. He has paid for it right 
handsomely. Men who know the depth of his beneficence, know also the value of a good 
name ina newspaper. Let us not grudge him that. We would even throw him in an 
epitaph, and reckon society had got the better bargain. But such returns of encomium 
ought always to be reserved for the more extraordinary and Herculean efforts of virtue. 
Men should not congratulate themselves upon every trifling instance of common, every- 
day just-dealing. If people are to fire guns and write articles upon the mere payment of 
a debt, we shall be choked to death with sulphurous fumes. As well go into a lazzaretto 
at once, as be subjected to such a perpetual process of quarantine, Salutes would then 
be proportioned to the magnitude of the debt discharged. If forty-two pounders serve 
well enough to express the joy of a nation at satisfying her creditors, small musketry might 
suffice for the settling of a tailor’s bill. For a tavern-reckoning, pocket-pistols would fur- 
nish a sufficient demonstration of triumph; and still minor explosions would answer for 
the little demands of the waiter and maid. It is devoutly to be prayed for, that things may 
not be brought to so ludicrous a pass. And yet we can imagine it: we can fancy some 
future lexicographer, some ‘ harmless drudge’ of a Jounson, thus defining the word dis- 
charge: ‘ DiscHARGE, v. a.; to discharge a bill; to pay it; derived from a custom of the 
ancient Pennsylvanians of discharging a cannon upon the settlement of a debt.’ 

There are sage heads among us who look upon this gunnery business with unfeigned 
sorrow. ‘They think it shows a dishonest spirit to brag of one’s honesty; that those whose 
fair name is once tainted, cannot easily sweeten it with cunning preparations of saltpetre. 
Perhaps however these old Nestors take too serious a view of the matter. It may be 
that it is all according to the ‘ genius of our institutions.” Perhaps by using noise enough, 
wrong may be talked into right. Perhaps it would be wholly un-American to cry ‘ Pecca- 
vimus !’ and to confess our faults. And what is most likely, perhaps this cannonading is 
only another mode of expressing that System of Mutual Admiration, which is overspreading 
the land. According to this charitable system, which is exerting so benign an influence 
upon our morals as well as our taste, whatever is cast in our teeth as a failing, may by 
general vote be pronounced a merit. Its fundamental law is this; that nothing shall shake 
our confidence in our own deserts; that when the world is loudest in our blame, then shall 
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we be loudest in our own praise; and that when, according to the old school, we should 
fall on our knees with a penitent ‘ Let us pray!’ on our lips, we shall now simper cheer- 
fully on one another, and say, ‘ Let us admire !’ 

Very pat to the purport of our homily, comes, from a friend in the East, a slight sketch of 
this ‘ Mutual Admiration Society ;’ of its foundation and extension, and of some of its 
proceedings, up to the present time: 


‘SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF MUTUAL ADMIRATION. 


‘No association exists in America equal in talent, respectability, and infallibility, to the 
various branches of the Mutual Admiration Club. There is none likely to produce so 
favorable an effect upon the country, and none whose principles are so highly satisfactory 
to its individual members. The * Odd Fellows,’ the ‘ Rechabites,’ the ‘ Come-Outers,’ and 
the ‘ Transcendentalists,’ lay claim only to a few of its advantages. It has multiplied the 
genius of the land tenfold. Wherever a lodge has been established, great men have in- 
creased in a most remarkable degree ; and many highly immortal reputations have been 
rapidly acquired. Notwithstanding all this, as yet it is little known beyond the sphere of 
those who enrol themselves on its catalogue. The ‘ Boston Morning Post,’ it is true, has 
occasionally had a malignant sneer at it, but its transactions have hitherto been unre- 
vealed. It had its origin among the Bostonians, a race naturally given to admire them- 
selves ; and in asoil so congenial with its character, such was the rapidity of its growth that 
it seemed possessed of the genius of Guano. The club hunted Horacr for a motto; and 
finding nothing appropriate enough, in its literal form, altered the ‘ Nil admirari’ into * Nos 
admirari.’ The eagerness with which the principles of the society were adopted, and their 
speedy extension, may be gathered from the fact, that on the third meeting, in compliance 
with the suggestion of a member, who wished to retain as much of Horace as possible, 
the motto was unanimously altered into its present more expressive variation, ‘ Nil nisi nos 
admirari !’ which happy change has been generally accepted by all the branch-lodges all 
over the country. 

‘ Although Boston claims to have given birth to the first club, there are some members 
who date the rise of mutual-admiration principles from a remote antiquity. The heroes of 
the Iliad, it is contended, were in the habit of lauding each other. Even the stern PELI- 
DES, in his fiercest anger, complimented AGAMEMNON, by confessing that he was ‘like a 
god in fight ;> and AGAMEMNON retorted, by informing AcHILLEs, ‘ Thy valor comes from 
Jove.’ Occasional complimentary notices of each other are aiso found among the Augus- 
tan lads. ‘TisuLLUus, VIRGIL, and others, are suspected of having established a club at 
the house of PoLuio. Bavius and Mavius especially, we cannot doubt, were ardent ad- 
mirers of each other, There is a tradition among the scholiasts that CicERo’s eloquent 
argument for Roscivus was paid by the actor in kind. Roscrvs, it is believed, in an ori- 
ginal melo-drama, written for his benefit by a gentleman of Rome, uttered a strong pane- 
gyric upon Cicero ; advising all who wanted good law, to call at his office. But this an- 
ecdote rests upon questionable authority; and, on the whole, it must be conceded that 
although slight instances of mutual admiration occur in history, the first regularly organ- 
ized society was that of Boston. 

‘The manner of its birth was this. Smurrn, the celebrated writer, was chosen upon a 
certain fourth-of-July, to deliver the oration. It was but a dull production to the audience. 
The day was hot, the church crowded, and the orator sleepy. Smits, upon his own capi- 
tal, could not do himself justice. He felt this, and feared that the next day’s papers would 
pronounce him an ass. In this emergency it happily occurred to him to introduce a high 
encomium upon the newspapers generally, and upon several editors, whom he called by 
name, and whom he happened to note among the congregation. The eflect was percepti- 
ble immediately. Several reporters in the gallery gave audible kicks of commendation ; 

and at the sound of their patronymics, and at the mention of their respective journals, the 
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aforesaid editors roused from their momentary nap and blushed. One or two gazed fiercely 
on the chandelier ; some closed their eyes hard, as if to caulk up the passage of any stray 
tears ; and others, with lips austerely compressed, looked frowningly at the speaker, as if to 
say, ‘Pour on! we canendure!’ The final result of this manceuvre was, that all the news- 
papers, on the day after the oration, praised it beyond measure. They said it was ‘a bril- 
liant effort,’ a ‘masterly development ;’ ‘ set things in a new light ;’ ‘ contained sound phi- 
losophy ;’ ‘ ought to be read by every child in the country ;’ was ‘ an indispensable addition 
to literature,’ etc. So much eulogy had its effect: the oration was bought, read, and talked 
of; Smiru was invited forthwith to sit for his bust, and a Sunday paper contained a pa- 
rallel between Smitu and DemMosTHENEs, signed ‘ PLuTARcHus JuveENts.’ Acting upon 
this experience, the ingenius Smitu, whe was then pregnant with a volume of poems, in- 
serted therein a sonnet upon ‘ Virtue,” which, among sundry great exemplars of virtue, such 
as Caro, Hamppen, TRAJAN and others, instanced, in a modest way, the name of Jones, a 
famous writer in the ‘ North American.’ Jones, of course, gave SmiTH a handsome ‘ puff’ 
in the next number; and from an accidental conjunction between these two literary orbs, 
at the house of the celebrated Bascock, arose the first idea of the regular organization of 
this mighty engine of modern taste.’ 

Such will serve for a present sketch of this Society’s commencement. We trust to be 
enabled from time to time to note its proceedings, and those of its ‘ branches.’ 





RANK TO THE DEsERVING: STEAM-E,NGINEERS. — Have you never thought, reader, while 
voyaging in one of our princely Hudson steamers, and in a moment of abstraction, watch- 
ing the engineer, who, silent and thoughtful, directed the complicated powers that swept 
you onward ; have you never thought how much you owed to the man who, under Provi- 
dence, held yourlife in his hand? We have, many and many a time; and it is for this reason 
that we welcome the ensuing passage from the communication of a correspondent, who is 
familiar with the subject on which he treats, and commend to our readers the plan which he 
sets forth, and which we hope may not altogether escape the notice of our government: ‘ The 
compensation allowed to engineers on board of steam-boats, and their responsibility, are 
greatly disproportioned to the rank awarded to them. Every man, on going on board a 
steamer, finds his attention drawn tothe captain. Few, if any, inquire after or even notice 
the engineer. This important officer has no distinctive badge, nor is there any thing in 
his appearance to distinguish him from any working-hand about the deck. You are not 
permitted to see the man at table who has the safety of every one on board in his care; 
nor have you any evidence of his qualifications, until your passage is made: then you may 
adopt the old saw, ‘It is a good bridge that carries us safe over.’ To draw public atten- 
tion to this useful but neglected class, it needs only that we look at the number of steam- 
vessels employed in the naval, revenue, and merchant service, and in the various coast- 
wise and transportation lines of the United States. The inquiry naturally arises, ‘ How 
are these engineers educated and qualified for their important duties?’ and what 
guarantee have the public of their fitness? ‘To satisfy the public mind; to insure 
safety, and the efficiency of engineers; to prevent the frequent and appaling acci- 
dents which take place, are surely matters worthy of grave consideration. | ventured 
to suggest, in the plan to which! have referred, that four great work-shops, or fac- 
tories, should be established by government, to be located at Pittsburgh, New-York, Boston 
and Charleston, South Carolina. The Government has already in its employment compe- 
tent persons to take charge of these establishments. The mode of admission to them of 
youths of a proper age, sufficiently educated in the elementary branches, might be the same 
as that adopted at West-Point. A longer time would be required to teach them practically 
the construction of steam-engines, and the science applicable to their profession. They 
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should be allowed a small compensation during their course, and their time should be 
divided between their work and studies, so as to permit them to graduate at the age of 
twenty-one. A suitable undress-uniform should be allowed to be worn during the hours 
of relaxation and study. Frequent inspections should be made, to insure cleanliness, good 
habits, and regard to character. Graduates should be commissioned as steam-engineers, 
or assistant steam-engineers, according to merit ; assistant steam-engineers to be permitted 
a second examination, after a certain period ; then to be promoted or not, as their qualifica- 
tions might warrant. When employed by the government, a certain fixed pay should be 
allowed to each rank, and the uniform to be worn; when not employed by the government, 
an undress to be worn, and the commission to be retained, but no pay, except such as may be 
received from private employment. All persons holding the commission of steam-engineers. 
or assistant steam-engineers, to be subject to arrest for improper conduct ; to be tried by a 
court-martial composed of steam engineers; and the decision of the court, when approved 
by the President of the United States, to be final. In case of accidents happening to the 
machinery of a steam-boat, by which a loss of life or property is sustained, a court of in- 
quiry may be demanded by the steam-engineer or assistant steam-engineer, who had charge 
at the time of the accident. The court of inquiry may acquit, or recommend that the case 
be referred to a court-martial. Should no court be demanded by the steam-engineer or 
assistant steam engineer, so in charge, the United States’ marshal, in whose district the 
acc ident happened, may cause him to be arrested, by application to the officer command- 
ing the nearest naval station. It is believed that a lack of competency has been the source 
of most of the steam-boat accidents which have happened in our waters; and that they 
may be provided against by enhancing the pride and elevating the standing of engineers. 
It is not doubted that very many of those now in charge of steam-engines would be found 
amply competent to discharge their trusts: all such should be permitted to apply for an ex- 
amination ; and if it should prove satisfactory to the authorized examiners, belonging to 
either of the United States’ steam-engine factories, they should be commissioned in like 
manner with those who may regularly graduate. 


Boox-KEEPING, OK THE Ricn MAN In spITE oF HimsELF.— WE are indebted to a 
friend for the following authentic anecdote of an old New-York merchant, whose name, 
Were we permitted to mention it, would sound familiarly in the ears of many of our me- 
tropolitan readers: ‘ In old times it was the custom of the merchants of the city of New- 
York to keep their accounts in pounds shillings and pence currency. About fifty years ago, 
a frugal, industrious Scotch merchant, well known to the then small mercantile community 
of this city, had by dint of fortunate commercial adventure and economy been enabled 
to save something like four thousand pounds; a considerable sum of money, at that period, 
and one which secured to its possessor a degree of enviable independence. His places of 
business and residence were, as was customary at that time, under the same roof. He 
had a clerk in his employment whose reputation as an accountant inspired the utmost con- 
fidence of his master, whose frugal habits he emulated with the true spirit and feeling of 
a genuine Caledonian. It was usual for the accountant to make an annual balance-sheet, 
for the inspection of his master, in order that he might see what had been the profits of his 
business for the past year. On this occasion the balance-sheet showed to the credit of the 
business six thousand pounds, which somewhat astonished the incredulous merchant. ‘ It 
canna’ be,’ said he ; ‘ye had better count up agen. I dinna think I ha’ had sae profitable 
a beesness as this represents.’ The clerk with his usual patience reéxamined the statement, 
and declared that it was ‘a’ right,’ and that he was willing to wager his salary upon its cor- 
rectness. The somewhat puzzled merchant scratched his head with surprise, and commen- 
ced adding up both sides of the account for himself. It proved right. ‘1 did na’ think,’ said 


he, ‘ that I was worth over four thousand poonds; but ye ha’ made me a much richer man. 
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Weel, weel, I may ha’ been mair successful than I had tho’t, and I ‘li na quarrel wi’ mysel’ 
for being worth sax thousand instead.’ At early candle-light the store was regularly closed 
by the faithful accountant; and as soon as he had gone, the sorely-perplexed and incredu- 
lous merchant commenced the painful task of going over and examining all the accounts 
for himself. Night after night did he labor in his solitary counting-house alone, to look 
for the error; but every examination confirmed the correctness of the clerk, until the old 
Scotchman began to believe it possible that he was really worth ‘sax thousand poonds.’ 
Stimulated by this addition to his wealth, he soon felt a desire to improve the condition of 
his household; and with that view, made purchases of new furniture, carpets, and other 
elegancies, consistent with the position of a man possessing the large fortune of six thousand 
pounds. Painters and carpenters were set to work to tear down and build up ; and in a 
short time the gloomy-looking residence in Stone-street was renovated to such a degree 
as to attract the curiosity and envy ofall his neighbors. The doubts of the old man how- 
ever would still obtrude themselves upon his mind; and he determined once more to make 
a thorough examination of his accounts. On a dark and stormy night, he commenced his 
labors, with the patient investigating spirit of a man determined to probe the matter to the 
very bottom. It was past the hour of midnight, yet he had not been able to detect a single 
error; but still he went on. His heart beat high with hope, for he had nearly reached the 
end of his labor. A quick suspicion seized his mind as to one dem in the account. Eu- 
reka! He had found it! With the frenzy of a madman, he drew his broad-brimmed 
white hat over his eyes, and rushed into the street. The rain and storm were nothing to 
him. He hurried to the residence of his clerk, in Wall-street; reached the door, and 
seized the handle of the huge knocker, with which he rapped until the neighborhood was 
aroused with the ‘loud alarum.’ The unfortunate clerk poked his night-cap out of an upper 
window, and demanded: ‘ Wha’s there?’ ‘It’s me, you dom scoondrel!’ said the fren- 
zied merchant ; ‘ ye’ve added up the year of our Laird amang the poonds!’ Such was the 
fact. The addition of the year of our Lorp among the items had swelled the fortune of 
the merchant some two thousand pounds beyond its actual amount. 


‘Tne Late Matrtuew C. Frexp: ‘PHazma’ at NraGara.— We cannot resist the in- 
clination to lay before our readers the following passages from a letter addressed to the 
Epiror, by Mr. Jamieson, a gentleman whose rare powers as an original dramatic actor 
have made him very favorably known to the theatre-going communities of our sister-cities. 
To our conception, the details which ensue have about them something inexpressibly 
touching: ‘ So that gifted spirit, Mat. Firip, has gone! Poor fellow! We were boys to- 
gether, and close friends until manhood, at about which time we separated, and set out on 
different roads through life. I had not seen him for some ten years, until his late visit to 
the East, when he called upon me at my lodgings in Buffalo. Early one morning a ser- 
vant announced to me that a gentleman below desired to see me. I was somewhat sur- 
prised at so early a visit from a stranger; and with not a little curiosity, 1 hastened down 
stairs, where I found the gentleman, who seemed studiously bent upon receiving me with 
the ‘ full front of his back.’ Fancying this greeting somewhat mysterious, I ventured to ask 
his business. His reply embodied certain phrases which reminded me of boyhood ; yet his 
figure and voice seemed strange to me. I tried to catch a glimpse of his face, which he still 
kept averted. After a few moments, however, he turned toward me, seized my hand with 
the warm grasp of an old friend, and laughed right heartily at my quandary. Poor fellow! 
the pleasant surprise he had anticipated, entirely failed. I did not recognize him, even 
then, nor indeed until he was about to tell me his name, so utterly changed was he. Dis- 
ease had wasted him to a mere shadow, and his short and painful respiration was a sure 
prognostic of what was soon to come to pass. He told me he was on his way to Boston, for 
his health, and was desirous of arriving there as soon as possible. He had promised his 
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brother, however, when he left St. Louis, that he would certainly stop on the way, to view 
the Falls of Niagara, which he had never yet visited. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘1 am very feeble, 
as you see; and having no friend with me, I should only be melancholy there, and unable 
to bear the fatigue of ascending and descending the numberless stairways. I shall post- 
pone my visit, therefore, until my return, when I hope my health may be improved.’ I re- 
marked that I had no engagement for that day, nor the next, and that I would gladly ac- 
company him to the Falls; that if he thought he could undergo half the labor of the neces- 
sary walking and climbing, I would take the other half of his fatigue upon myself. He 
was delighted with the proposal; and we immediately repaired to the boat, where we 
talked over ‘old times,’ until we arrived at that wonderful spot, where, to use the words of 
Rep Jacket,’ ‘the Great Spirit had cvt the throats of the Lakes, to spoil the fishing- 
grounds of the Potawattamies!’ Poor Mat. was greatly fatigued with walking from the 
cars; and after resting and refreshing ourselves at the Cliftun-House, I gave him my arm, 
and with an occasional pause to breathe and rest, we reached the river below; where, 
seating himself upon a rock, he remained for some time, gazing in silence at the ‘ hell of 
waters.” Desirous of learning his first impression of that vast scene of sublimity, I was 
about to questfon him for that purpose ; but I was restrained, by observing tears coursing 
one after another down his wasted cheek. Whether he was melted thus by contemplating 
the awful spectacle before him, or whether his emotion was produced by moralizing on its 
resistless might and majesty, in comparison with his own tottering form, I know not; but I 
think it was the latter. 

‘ He broke the silence himself, by remarking: ‘GrorGE, you know my ancient predilec- 
tion for the water. There is a very inviting little pool, enclosed by rocks, and I shall make 
free with it;’ which he did, and seemed greatly refreshed after it. We then wandered 
about, ascending and descending stair-cases; pausing here to rest, and there to take obser- 
vations, until it was nearly dark, when we stopped at the Museum, the proprietor of which 
we somewhat puzzled, by requesting him to furnish us with a bed for the night, at the 
other branch of his ‘Curiosity Shop,’ near Table-Rock. Whether he suspected us of 
being thieves or murderers, seeking a place of concealment, I know not; but he certainly 
eyed us very suspiciously ; and then remarked, that ‘nobody ever slept there ; but,’ con- 
tinued he, pointing toward the Clifton-House, ‘ you can obtain good beds and accommoda- 
tions there.’ His uneasiness was somewhat removed, when we informed him that we 
preferred to be away from society and near the cataract, that we might enjoy the night by 
ourselves. He at once agreed to prepare a bed for us, where we wished it, upon the floor, 
near the door which looks out upon the Falls ; and then gave orders for our supper. By 
this time his doubts ond fears, growing out of our strange request, were entirely dispelled, 
and he became very agreeable and hospitable. No sooner, however, had this pleasant 
state of affairs been brought about, than poor Mat., with a desire of becoming more inti- 
mate with our host, threw him into his former state of uneasiness, by remarking to him, in 
a very mysterious and somewhat confidential manner: ‘ Now, landlord, I presume you 
have no idea whom you have in your house?’ ‘ No,’ replied the host, with an attempt at 
courtesy, in which his former suspicions were very discernible ; ‘I certainly have not that 
pleasure ;’ but the quick glance from the corners of his eyes, as they turned, without moving 
his head, from Mar, to myself, betrayed a strong desire that the mystery should be solved 
atonce. ‘ Well then,’ resumed Fie.p, in the same mysterious manner, ‘in me, Sir, you 
behold Puazma!’ ‘Ah! ’um!’ said the landlord, partly to himself and partly to us: and, 
evidently very much in the dark, he cast his eye toward the little rotunda, of which the 
mysterious name seemed to remind him, and in the same puzzled manner, added: ‘ Ah! 
ah! ’um! ah! ’um! Puantasma——?’ ‘No,’ interrupted Mar., smothering a laugh; 
‘PHazma.’ ‘Yes, yes,’ said the host, ‘ Puazma;’ and then looked inquiringly up, as if to 
intimate that he should be extremely obliged fur the sirname. Mar., observing this, added, 
‘PuHazma ReveitteE!’ This completed the man’s bewilderment, and nothing short of a 
sudden performance of that martial call could have waked him from his reverie. At 
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length, as if he had been studying to render an answer to a conundrum, he seemed, with 
great reluctance, to ‘give it up.’ ‘This,’ remarked Mar., observing the host eyeing me 
inquiringly, ‘ is a person of whom you have often heard ; this is the celebrated actor, JEn- 
Kins.’ ‘Ah! replied the landlord, looking up brightly, and repeating the name; ‘ah! 
yes; I have heard that name before.’ He gave us a very good supper, and then conducted 
us to where we were to lodge; and after very kindly warning us to be careful in walking 
about the edge of the precipice, he bade us good night, and left us. 

‘ We slept but little during the night. Poor FieLp was feverish and restless, and fre- 
quently left the house to contemplate the scene, _I therefore abandoned the bed entirely, 
and kept my eye upon him, fearful lest he might forget the landlord’s injunctions. He had 
been standing at one time for nearly half an hour in the same spot, in silent meditation, 
when he suddenly turned, and addressed me in language which struck me so forcibly at 
the time as being so peculiarly poetical, and so entirely original, that I resolved to remem- 
ber it. The night had been foggy, but the vapor was now slowly clearing away, and 
here and there the stars came peeping out one by one, faintly revealing surrounding objects. 
* Look !’ said he, as well as I can remember his words, ‘look around, and take in all that 
meets your eye, and see if you cannot imagine each object a living thing, and all disposed 
in different attitudes upon the dreadful brink ; some gazing into the abyss, in fearful silence 
and death-like stillness, as if they knew that a step would plunge them down headlong ; 
some seem like groups of giants, struggling to force each other over the abyss ; some appear to 
be holding with the grasp of death a friend who has lost his balance ; others seem kneeling, 
as ifin prayer. ‘Those small trees that lean over the precipice, resemble so many men bent 
upon self-destruction, and just in the act of springing over; and hark ! can’t you hear, in 
the rumbling of the waters below, the groans and howls of thousands already dashed on 
the shore of eternity? And see above! the stars are winking, as if to caution each other 
to be wary, lest they too lose their hold, and fall extinguished in the mighty pool below! 
But look! GrorcGeE, look! where the moon bursts forth, and smiles good-naturedly at their 
fear, as she sails onward toward them; throwing her rays across the silver spray, and 
making the fearful chasm beautiful with a thousand arches of briliiant colors !’ 

‘In this way we passed the time until morning, when we repaired to the Museum, and 
were very kindly received by our host. ‘I hope,’ said that gentleman, addressing Mar,, ‘I 
hope, Mr. Reverse, that you have enjoyed a pleasant night; and you also, Mr. JENKINS.’ 
We assured him that we had passed the time most agreeably; and after partaking of an 
excellent breakfast, we bade him good-bye, and crossed over to the American side, where 
we wandered about until the time came for the cars to start. The distance was short; 
and being deeply engaged in conversation, we were surprised when we found ourselves in 
Buffalo. I endeavored to persuade Mar. to remain until the next day; but as he was im- 
patient to get to Boston, I accompanied him to the cars for Albany. As he was about to 
start, he took my hand, and asked me if I thought we should ever meet again? I told him 
Isincerely hoped so; although something whispered me, ‘That hope will never be real- 
ized.’ With much emotion, he pressed my hand, sobbed ‘ Gop bless you! Gop bless you !’ 
when the cars hurried him from my sight—forever!’ The New-Orleans ‘ Picayune’ 
daily journal, of which Mr. Fre_p was for many years an associate-editor, says of him: 
‘Few others have we known in our lives possessing more of those traits which bespeak 
nobility of nature and capacity of intellect, with less blemishes of manner or habit to de- 
tract from or disfigure them. He was a poet without pretension ; a polished prose writer 
without pedantry; a social companion without guile, and a firm friend without deceit. 
His mind held mastery over the realms of metaphysical imagination, but was incapable of 
being swayed by a single sordid thought. He was comparatively ignorant of the common- 
place business of every-day life. In brief, he was ‘in wit a man, in simplicity a child.’ 
With things that were ‘of the earth, earthy’ he in life had little sympathy; and in death 
his body was consigned to the ocean: may his spirit have found admission into heaven!’ 


Editor’s Table. 


Gossip WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — WE beg leave to intimate, once for 
all, that we decline any and all discussion of the unhappy circumstances which have so 
violently agitated the Church and the community, during the last three months. We have 
no less than eight communications upon this prolific theme, all of which, by the time these 
sentences come before their authors, will have been returned tothem. Some of these treat 
the matter with ridicule ; some with defensive arguments ; some with unchristian violence 
of denunciation. One, which proceeds evidently from a very ‘ free-thinker,’ commences 
with: ‘What a horrible pair of spectacles do we see in the degraded brother-bishops of 
New-York and Pennsylvania! And yet these are the men who stand at the ‘head of the 
Church,’ and ‘ deal damnation round the land’ upon their fellow men, who would disdain 
to enact before high heaven the deeds which have made them infamous : 


**Gop knows I’m not the thing I should be, 
Nor am I even the thing | could be, 
But twenty times I rather would be 
A doubter clean, 
That under gospel colors hid be, 
Just for a screen.’’ 


Another denounces the entire proceedings of the Court of Bishops as ‘ a solemn farce ;’ 
proclaims the whole affair to be a ‘ clear case of conspiracy’ to depose the Bishop, because 
of the part he thought it his christian duty to take in the Cary ordination ;’ and visits up- 
on Rev. Pau TrarieEr, of South Carolina, the most withering sarcasm, for his ‘ officious 
interference with matters out of his own diocese ;’ his ‘ voluntary service as an industrious 
and persevering informer ;’ and the ‘transparent cloak of hypocrisy with which he has 
vainly endeavored to cover his holy malignity toward a persecuted prelate.’ With these 
two ‘samples’ of the communications we have received upon this much-agitated subject, 
we dismiss the matter entirely from our pages. We have not read, we shall not read, the 
voluminous testimony published by the Messrs. APPLETON. Our own humble opinion could 
weigh but little in the scale. Guilt may be clearly established; yet we choose rather to 
remember the erring Bishop, as we have often encountered him in society, public and pri- 
vate, as a polished gentleman, of pleasant, unaffected converse, singular amenity of man- 
ner, with a face in which benignity seemed the reigning expression. - - + ‘ The Aristi- 
dean,’ a new magazine, (which we have not had the pleasure to receive, let us add, ‘in 
passing,’) edited by Tuomas Dunn Enc isn, Esq., has among its papers one devoted to a 
cutting review of Mr. Gzorce Jones’ literary productions. This is cruel treatment of the 
‘Great American Tragedian,’ who is reflecting so much honor upon his birth-place and 
brightness upon his original obscurity. Whatever may be Mr. Jones’ faults, it cannot be 
denied that he ‘did the handsome thing’ by SHaksreaRE. That very clever writer was 
sinking into general decadence, when Mr. Jones proceeded to Stratford-upon-Avon, ‘ with- 
out regard to expense,’ and delivered an oration upon his literary ‘merits, which brought 
him once more into public notice. The ‘ myriad-minded’ was himself again. ‘ All honor,’ 
therefore, to Messrs. Jones and SuakspEARE! Par nobile fratrum! - - - Wer have been 
very much interested in the perusal of the leading paper in the last number of Frazer’s 
Magazine, entitled ‘A Walk from London to Fulham,’ with pictorial ‘ illustrations’ of all 
the note-worthy objects on the way. Among them is the house, Number Twenty-two, 
Hans Place, Sloane-street, the residence, at different periods, of Lady CaRoLineE Lams, 
Miss Mitrorp, Lady Butwer, and Miss Lanpon. The artist has given us a sketch of 
‘L. E. L.’s’ attic, a homely-looking, almost uncomfortable room, fronting the street, con- 
taining ‘a simple white bed, a dressing-table, upon which was a writing-desk, heaped with 
papers and other literary lumber.’ From that same writing-desk came many friendly let- 
ters to us, across the water, and still more to the late ‘W.G.C.’ From one of these lat- 

* ter, now lying before us, we venture to extract a few sentences: ‘I should have wanted 
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courage to address you, much as I wish to offer you my thanks, had not Mr. Jerpan en- 
couraged me to write, by saying I might be his secretary, and in his name express how 
much he was obliged by your communications. Both were at once published in the ‘ Lite- 
rary Gazette ;’ and Mr. JERDAN desires to express his kindest acknowledgments, and sense 
of the beauty of the poems themselves. The reason why so much less poetry is now pub- 
lished in the ‘ Literary Gazette’ than formerly, is, that from its immense circulation, the 
mass of intelligence which crowds its columns is often of a nature to lose its interest, unless 
communicated at once ; while the great number of new bouks, and the variety of proceed- 
ings of literary societies to be reported, leave every day less room for original composition. 
But I am particularly desired to state, that your communications will always be most grate- 
fully received and appropriated.’ ‘ May | now be permitted to say a few words for my- 
self? I am indebted to you for some of the most unmixed pleasure I have ever known. 
Will you believe me when I say, that vanity was the very last feeling called up in my 
mind by Mr. GREENLEAF WHITTIER’s beautiful lines? If any thing on earth can realize 
that glory which is to a poet its own exceeding great reward, it is the fame that comes 
from afar, when song has gone over the waters like the dove, and like that dove brought 
home its own sign of life and beauty. Will you both accept and offer my cordial thanks ? 
I have lately had the honor of an introduction to your consul, Mr. WasuinaTon IRvING, 
who kindly said I might send any letters to you through him.’ Poor‘ L. E. L.!’ What a 
sad fate was her’s, a comparatively little while after this letter was penned! Her hus- 
band, Mr. M’Lean, at the time of her death Governor of Cape Coast Castle, is at pre- 
sent, or was very recently, in the United States. The author of an article in a late 
English journal, entitled ‘ Literary Retrospect of the Departed Great,’ gives the following 
sketch of Miss LANpon’s personal appearance: ‘I had left college, when fate introduced 
me to Miss Lanpon. I can recollect her when she lived in Sloane-street with her grand- 
mother ; indeed, I remember her before that time. I recall her exactly: short, not slight, 
with a most blooming, glowing complexion, beautiful teeth, expression ; everything but 
features ; that is, the features were insignificant; they were not unpleasing. She could 
not have been above eighteen, but she had a fashion of wearing a fanciful little cap on the 
top of her head, and that suited her exactly. It was an eccentric appearance that she 
made. She dressed then upon an idea: a sweeter voice I never heard ; I mean in speak- 
ing. I do not believe that she sang, or that she had any knowledge of music. She had 
an inborn courtesy of manner that flattered you, whether she wished it or not; a warm, 
excitable nature.’ - - - We should like exceedingly to know, how any metropolitan 
bachelor, esteeming himself a man of sense, can reconcile it to his conscience to remain in 
his state of single wretchedness, after the display of fair forms, sparkling eyes, and glowing 
faces, which must have entranced him at the delightful Bachelor’s Ball, lately given (with 
consummate elegance and taste) at the Astor-House. We should like to know! Oh! ye 
hard-hearted, incorrigible, dim-eyed individuals! think of your unfortunate condition, while 
you examine this little picture of the blessings that might be yours: ‘Happy you who, 
warm in the snuggery of domestic life, rise from your comfortable fire-side after your 
hearty breakfast, and proceed, light-hearted, to your daily task, returning thence in the 
sure and certain hope of as hearty a dinner, with plenty and to spare ; every little nicety 
of your palate consulted by your careful spouse, and all the appliances and means to boot 
to make your meal nourishing, palatable, and pleasant. You expand, you chirp, cricket- 
like, about your own fire-side: your heart is glad, as your children welcome you with 
shouts of irrepressible delight ; the silent household ministering of your wife is a secret joy ; 
the face of your servant is radiant with kindness toward you; your dog insists upon ex- 
changing caresses; even grimalkin, purring, expresses her delight that you are come ; in- 
animate things, long sacred to your use, are pleasant in your eyes: looking triumphantly 
round your little realm of home, you behold a thousand objects, trivial yet familiar, that re- 
call pleasant memories of the past.’ Do none of these things move ye, unhappy offspring of . 
obstinate infatuation? Listen then to a ‘ Poetical Epistle’ from our esteemed correspondent 
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‘J. G. S.’ of Vermont, toa bachelor friend of his, urging him to enter at once into the 
connubial state, and enjoy what YELLOWPLUsH terms the ‘pure pleshurs of Hyming.’ 
He has tried ‘ getting married,’ he writes ; has found it ‘ the sovereign’st thing in creation,’ 
and not a bit ‘ over-done’ by the poets : 


Don’ tell me you ‘ haven't got time,’ I could give you a bushel of reasons 
That other things claim your attention ; For choosing the ‘ double estate ;’ 
There ’s not the least reason or rhyme It agrees with all climates and seasons, 
In the wisest excuse you can mention: Though it may be adopted tvo late. 
Do n't tell me about ‘ other fish,’ To one’s parents ’tis (gratefully) due; 
Your duty is done when you buy ’em; Just think what a terrible thing 

And you never will relish the dish, *T would have been, Sir, for me and for you, 
Unless you ’ve a woman to ‘ fry ’em.’ If ours had neglected the ‘ ring!’ 

You may dream of poetical fame, Then there’s the economy (clear 
But the story may chance to miscarry ; By poetical algebra shown ;) 

The best way of sending one’s name If your wife has a * grief’ or a ‘fear,’ 


To posterity, CHARLES, is to marry. 
And here I am willing to own 
(After soberly thinking upon it,) 
I’d very much rather be known 
Through a beautiful son, than a sonnet. 


One half, by the law, is your own. 
And as to the ‘ joys,’ by division 

They somehow are doubled, ’t is said ; 
(Though I never could see the addition 

Quite plain in the item of bread !) 


Do n’t be frightened at querulous stories 
By gossiping grumblers related, 
Who argue that marriage a bore is, 


Remember — I do not pretend 
There’s anything ‘ perfect’ about it, 
But this I'll maintain to tne end, 


Because they ’ve known people mis-mated. | Life ’s very im-perfect without it. 
Such fellows, if they had their pleasure, ’T is not that there’s ‘ poetry’ in it, 

Because some ‘bad bargains’ are made’ (As doubtless there may be to those 
Would propose, as a sensible measure, | Who know how to find and to spin it,) 


To lay an embargo on trade! But I'll warrant you ‘ excellent prose.’ 


Then, CHar Es, bid your doubting good bye, 
And dismiss all fantastic alarms ; 

I’ll be sworn you’ve a girl in your eye 
That you ought to have had in your arms: 

Some beautiful maiden, Gop bless her! 
Unencumbered with pride or with pelf, In this world are rather uncommon, 

Of every true charm the possessor, And allow me, dear CHARLEs, to suggest, 


| Do n’t search for an ‘angel’ a minute, 
| 
And given to no fault but yourself. | You ’ll be better content with a woman. 


For suppose you succeed in the sequel, 
After all, the deuce would be in it, 

For the match would be highly unequal: 
The angels, it must be confessed, 


To procrastination be deaf ! 
(A caution which came from above,) 
The scoundrel’s not only ‘the Thief 
Of Time,’ but of Beauty and Love. 
Then delay not one moment to win 
A prize that is truly worth winning ; A poet almost ‘in the sere!’ 
Celibacy, CHARLES, is a sin, A ‘Major ! — and not married yet! 
And sadly prolific of sinning. | You should do ‘ nothing else’ for a year! 


—- 


Then, Cuar Es, be persuaded to wed; 
For a sensible fellow like you, 

It is high time to think of a bed 
And a board, and ‘ fixins’ for two. 

Do n't think about ‘ something else’ first, 


Ir gives us pleasure to record continued and liberal accessions to our subscription-books. 
The unremitting labor of an Eprror becomes a delight, when he is made thus agreeably to 
feel that his exertions are not permitted to pass unrewarded. There is a reciprocity about 
it, which gives the strongest of impulses. And it is a reciprocity, moreover, which an 
Eprror, faithful to his trust, has a right to demand atthe hands of the public. ‘ Consider,’ 
says a felicitous essayist* in the pages of a contemporary, ‘consider of what a good Maga- 
zine is capable, or a weekly review, ora newspaper. We read a passage of it in the 
morning, for instance, while the cloth is laid for breakfast, or in some interval that would 
probably be otherwise employed in impatience, and it gives tone to the mind all the day. 
It sets us above the low and frivolous ; and if the passage is pleasantly stated, as it ought to 
be, imparts a relish to our words and thoughts. There is a great deal in having the soul 
wound up for the day, as poor Lory Oc1.Esy says of his body and his cordials, in the play. 
We cannot well doa mean action with the melody of MiLton or of Keats ringing in our 
ears; or a foolish one after a satirical rhyme or two of Hupisras or Pope; or a malevo- 


* Mr. E. A. DuycKrnck, in the ‘American Review.’ 
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lent one after a glimpse of the Man of Feeling ; or an indifferent one, stung by the earn- 

estness of CARLYLE; or a despondent one, magnetized by the humanity of SHakspraRE, 

the all-in-all of the rest. These are the great reservoirs from which the miscellaneous 

writer, like the water-carrier of the East, draws refreshment and bears it to the thirsty 

multitude of the city, who having neither time nor training to ascend to the fountain, would 

otherwise perish.’ - - - OBLIGE us, reader, by confessing that the following anecdote 

forcibly illustrates the power of simple, plaintive music, a theme upon which we have often 

dwelt in these pages. Would that we could relate it to you in the inimitable manner of our 

friend B ——: if we could, by the by, the manner would n’t be inimitable: Some years 

since, a well-known military gentleman and musical amateur of Philadelphia, being on a 
visit to his numerous friends in Gotham, was delighted to encounter here the band of the 

far-famed Frank Jounson. He forthwith engaged the ‘ colored troupe’ to accompany 
him, together with two or three vocalists, on the following evening, on a serenading tour 
to the residences of his distinguished friends, in various quarters of the town. They every 
where met with the most rapturous reception, and were often invited in, to partake of the 

hospitalities of the families whom they serenaded. Between two and three o’clock in the 
morning, they arrived opposite to the residence (as they supposed) of a most lovely lady, to 
whom the leader of the serenade-movement had well nigh lost his heart, upon a very 
casual acquaintance. Here was poured forth the wealth of their instrumental and vocal 
powers. But not the slightest sign of appreciation or approbation was manifested: all was 
silence ; no outward blind rattled, no inner curtain rustled. At length, while the prime 
mover of the entertainment was singing in a most tender style the closing stanza of ‘ Home, 
sweet Home,’ a light suddenly gleamed through the fan-lights of the entry; steps were 
heard approavhing ; the door was unbolted, and a cadaverous ‘male human,’ in night- 
gown and night-cap, the latter surmounted by a broad-brimmed Quaker hat, stepped out 
upon the door-stone, and holding the candle above his head, that he might better survey 
the rather ‘ mixed’ company of performers, addressed the last singer with: ‘ Friend, thee 
seems to think there is no place like home — like thy ‘ sweet, sweet home,’ I think thee said : 

now, why doesn’t thee go to thy home? ‘Thee surely is not wanted here—neither thee 
nor thy friends !’ — and the door was closed behind the speaker. Perhaps no wetter blanket 
ever enveloped a ‘ water-cure’ subject at Graffenburgh, than was felt to come down upon 
that corps of musicians and their employer, when the white skirts of that vanishing Quaker 
disappeared along the hall: - - - As we write (it is twelve at night,) there prevails with- 
out one of those February snow-storms that are of so marked a character as never to task 
the memory of the ‘ Oldest Inhabitant.’ Truly of such it may be averred, they are not 
easily forgotten, Eleven years ago, we well remember, a ‘ like molestation of the enchaféd 
elements’ occurred. But the present demands all our attention. Hark to the snow hissing 
against the window-panes ; to the ‘ roaring wind that roars far off,’ for the most part, but 
that now and then ‘ comes anear’ with a ‘ sough’ that makes you shudder, and to the ear of 
the listener ‘ blazes’ its way upon clattering window-shutters along the stormy street, as the 
Indian ‘ blazes’ upon the forest-trees his pathway through the wilderness! How at this 
moment the floods of Long-Island Sound ‘ clap their hands!’ How the breakers roar at 
Sandy-Hook! How they tumble and foam and dash at the ‘ Long-Branch’ of the high 
Jersey-coast! Gop help the brave mariners on our shores to-night! — and Heaven defend 
the poor and destitute, in this vast wilderness of human dwellings, over whom the Storm 
Spirit now sails with dusky wing! Children of Affluence! ye have ‘ta’en too little care 
of this :’ 

O ye! who, sunk in beds of down, 

Feel not a want but what yourselves create, 

Think for a moment on his wretched fate 

Whom friends and fortune quite disown! 

Ill-satisfied keen Nature’s clam’rous call, 

Stretch’d on his straw, he lays himself to sleep, 


While through the ragged roof and chinky wall, 
Chill o’er his slumbers piles the drifty heap "’ 


To hundreds in this crowded metropolis to-night there is nothing ¢deal in this sad picture. 
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Happy they, if, despite the wretchedness of their desolate habitations, a ‘ clear dewy 
haven of ‘rest that sweetens toil’ envelopes them, and fitful glimmerings of cloud- 
skirted dreams!’ - - - Dickens, in one of his clever sketches, (the story of ‘ Mr. Loose- 
FIsH,’ if we remember rightly,) informs us that the worthy chevalier, when leaving his 
landlady one morning, remarked, that ever since he had been under her roof she had been 
exceedingly kind to him, and that he would be ‘eternally indebted to her’ — and he was! A 
somewhat similar character is drawn in ‘ Our Nert-Door Neighbor,’ a landlord who, after a 
series of disappointments, is at length suited with a lodger who seems ‘a horse of quite another 
color.’ He was a tall thin young gentleman, with a profusion of light brown hair, reddish 
whiskers, and a slightly-developed moustache. Such insinuating manners, and such de- 
lightful address ! — so seriously disposed, too! When he first came to look at the lodgings, 
he inquired most particularly whether he was sure to be able to get a sert in the nearest 
church; and when he had agreed to take them, he requested to have a list of the diffe- 
rent local charities, as he intended to subscribe his mite to the most deserving among them. 
The landlord was delighted. He had got a lodger of just his own way of thinking; a 
serious, well-disposed man, who abhorred gayety and loved retirement. He pictured in 
imagination a long series of quiet Sundays, on which he and his lodger would exchange 
mutual civilities and Sunday papers, The serious man arrived, and his luggage was to 
arrive next morning. He borrowed a clean shirt and a ptayer-book from his host, request- 
ing that he might be called punctually at ten o’clock next morning ; not before, as he was 
much fatigued. He was called, and did not answer; he was called again, but there was 
no reply. The landlord became alarmed, and burst the door open. The serious man had 
locked the door, and ‘ bolted’ himself. He had left the house mysteriously, carrying with 
him the shirt, the prayer-book, a tea-spoon, and the bed-clothes! - - - THe Latin is 
called a dead language, which is at least true, since the debates have ceased to be carried 
on through that medium in Hungary. Yet it is still written with purity among a few, 
though not generally among learned professors. In their desire to be elegant, they cramp 
their styles by a perpetual affectation of the classical idiom, and laboriously gather into 
a single page the niceties which Cicero would have scattered through a whole essay. 
Examine some of their labored theses, and reduce the whole into ‘ pi,’ and it would amuse 
a learned scholar to see how the types and figures which have stood up together may 
be quickly decomposed, assorted, and returned to their proper places. Here an admired 
turn of expression reverts to Horace; there a pleasant quaintness is returned to SaL.ust ; 
a tough mode of expression, to PERsius; a peculiar idiom to one poet, a Doric delicacy to 
another, and soon; until it is evident that the super-elegant work of the professor is com- 
posed of moveable pieces, which are put together with an appearance of regularity and 
adaptation of the parts, that it seems by no means to be a piece of patch-work. An excel- 
lent friend of ours (who is quite right in inferring that ‘ as the lamented OLLapop delighted 
in such exercises, they cannot be uninteresting to his ‘ severed half,’) has been overhauling 
a correspondence, remarkable for its canine Latinity, which was carried on during his 
school-boy days. It is certainly quite free from the restraint to which we have alluded. 
‘ My poor friend S. A.,’ he writes, ‘now alas! dead and gone, was in the practice of in- 
diting multitudes of letters, after the manner of the following, and always with a freedom 
that knew no scruple : 
‘ Septembris, die nescio qua, A. D., 1832. 

Euev! quomodo meipsum exculpabo ob negligentiam meam erga te. Fere quatuordecem dies in- 
terventi sunt ab tempore quo tuam ultimam epistolam recepi et nondum responsi. Vere, mi care —— 
valde culpandus sum, sed ne putame hactinus te negligisse ob inertiam, aut aliam ob rem similem, 
nam ut nuperita nunc cupidissimus sum Latiné respondendi, sedquamobrem ita silens fui,te certiorem 


facere, nunc festino. Tuam et fratris tui epistolam receperam et respondere, die sequente, statue- 


ram sed subito ad pisces exhaunendas vocatus sum. Tunc me valde fatigatum cholere preemonentia 


aut iis aliquid simile invasit et iterum te negligére coactus sum. Tune frater meus magnum in pericu- 
lum incidit morbo quem vocant medici Anglicé, ‘ Bilious Dysentery.’ Sic vides, quam obrem hactenus 
calamum deposui. Tamen, omnibus curis nunc abeuntibus, festino pristinum nostram pactum perficere 


Dicis, fratrem meum tres dies a manibus tuis meam epistolam retinuisse! Valde negligens est, et si 
VOL. XXxV. 39 
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unguam iterum sic faceret, caveto, nam posteriores ejus vapulare statui. Tamen non diu ob ejus neg- 
ligentiam anxiierimus; nam pistor per hec duo oppida tam opportune vadit, ut per eum frequentius 
citiusque respondere possimus, et cum habes ullum tempus ad conterendum et 


——‘CyYNTHIUS aurem 

Vellit et admonuit.’ 
tum si vis de quoguo quod venit in mentem, certiorem me fac. De cholera multum dicere habeo. 
Horresco referens, sed dicendum est. Duodecim aut quatuordecem mortui sunt et quot morbus in- 
vasit nescio, nam sanitatis recordatores tam ignavi sunt ut quot perimunt difficile est discere. UI ti- 
mis diebus septem nulli mortui, quamobrem spero morbum nunc evanescere incepisse. Quod dicis 
de GuLieLMo JoEt priorum temporum negotia vividé renovat; et surgunt ut apparitiones mihi in 
mente forms eorum qui quondam socii mei fuerunt, viz eorum qui Anglicé dicuntur, Jo Curry, Nick 
LoqvERre, Geo. Merrit, et ceteri qui ‘ Brewer's Geese’ solebantur etiam vocari. Sed festinandum 
est mihi ad finem, nam satis diu jam patientiam tuam fatigavi et nescio se unguam hoc finire poteris. 
Tempus nunc omnino occupatum variis agendis ad horticulturam pertinendis. Multaflorum semina 
nune coligenda et igitur per omnem diem mihi hoc facere necesse est quamobrem si nimis brevis esse 
heec epistola videtur, obsecro te me condonare. Cito responde, et dic cum iterum collegium initurus 
es. Vale!’ 


Beneath is written: ‘O SterHane melius esset nunquam scribere quam barbara Latini- 
tate uti.” Yet, happy days! The language is chaste enough, and expressive too, to bring back, 
like a pleasant dream,the memory of their joys!’ - - - We rejoice to hear that Tuomas 
Hoop, remarkable no less for his sparkling original humor than for the love of humanity 
which characterizes his writings, has lately been made the recipient of a liberal pension. 
No writer in England better deserved it, for no one has done more for the interests of the 
poor and lowly, than the author of ‘The Song of the Shirt,’ ‘ The Bridge of Sighs,’ ‘ The 
Lady’s Dream,’ etc. In all that Hoop produces, there is a something that fastens indeli- 
bly upon the mind of his readers; and this is an unerring evidence of genius. How much 
verse, miscalled ‘poetry,’ is encountered now-a-days, which, to use an old but expressive 
phrase, ‘ passes in at one ear and out at the other?’ The last effusion of Hoop’s pen is 
entitled ‘ The Captain’s Cow,’ a yarn told by an old sailor, touching a calm that befel the 
‘ Jolly Planter,’ ona voyage from Jamaica. There was nota cat’s-paw of wind ; the hands 
were all idle, there being nothing for the crew to do, except to ‘ chew their cuds and rumi- 
nate,’ just like the captain’s cow: 


‘THE very poultry inthe coop ‘ And sometimes with a steadfast stare 





Began to pass away and droop — 
The cock was first to go! 

And glad we were, on all our parts, 

He used to damp our very hearts 
With such a ropy crow. 


‘But worst it was, we did allow, 

To look upon the captain's cow, 
That daily seem’d to shrink ; 

Deprived of water, hard or soft, . 

For, though we tried her oft and oft, 
The brine she would not drink: 


‘ But only turn’d her blood-shot eye 
And muzzle up toward the sky, 
And gave a moan of pain, 
A sort of hollow moan and sad, 
As if some brutish thought she had 
To pray to heav’n for rain : 


Kept looking at the empty air, 
As if she saw, beyond, 
Some meadow in her native Jand, 
Where formerly she used to stand 
A-cooling in the pond. 


‘If I had only had a drink 
Of water then, I almost think 
She would have had the half; 
But as for Joun the carpenter, 
He could n’t more have pitied her 
If he had been her calf. 


‘So soft of heart he was and kind 
To any creature lame or blind, 
Unfortunate, or dumb: 
Whereby he made a sort of vow, 
In sympathizing with the cow, 
To give her half his rum.’ ~ 


This oath, by the by, ‘ Joun the carpenter’ faithfully kept ; the beast always taking the 
old Jamaica ‘ like a lamb.’ At lengtha breeze springs up, which soon ‘ stiffens to a gale,’ 
and brings the ‘ Jolly Planter’ to land ; greatly to the edification of the captain’s cow: 


‘ AND was not she a mad-like thing, 
Toland again aud taste the spring, 
Instead of fiery glass : 
About the verdant meads to scour, 


And snuff the honey’d cowslip flower, 


And crop the juicy grass! 





‘ Whereby she grew as plump and hale 
As any beast that wears a tail, 
Her skin as sleek as silk; 
And through all parts of England now 
Is grown a very famous cow, 
By giving rum-and-milk ! 
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Apropos of Hoop: he has lately had his ‘ bu’st’ taken by Davis, a celebrated English 
‘bu’ster,’ and has given a description of the modus operandi, which we can testify, from 
personal experience, to be exceedingly graphic. He was installed, he tells us, in an elbow- 
chair, surrounded by an assemblage of heads, hard and soft, some of them unfinished 
models of what Beau BrumMELL would have called ‘damp strangers,’ tied up in wet 
cloths, from which every moment he expected to hear a sneeze ; and he adds: ‘ The artist, 
after setting up before me what seemed a small mountain of putty, with a bold scoop of his 
thumbs marked out my eyes ; next, taking a good pinch of clay (an operation I seemed to 
feel by sympathy) from between my shoulders, clapped me on a rough nose, and then struck 
the surplus material ina large wart on my chest. In short, by similar proceedings, scraping, 
smoothing, dabbing on and taking off, at the end of the first sitting, sculptor had made the 
upper half of a mud-doll, the size of life, looking very like ‘ the idol of his own circle’ in the 
Cannibal Islands. At subsequent sittings this heathen figure became more and more like 
the or'ginal, until finally it put on that striking resemblance which as it were introduces a 
man to himself. This will ‘ come home’ to any one who has ever sat toa sculptor. - - - WE 
wish that certain of our long-winded ‘novelists’ and ‘ poets,’ so-called, would perpend the 
following remarks by Leigu Hunt. How true and forceful they are: ‘ Let the discerning 
reader take up any poem, pen in hand, for the purpose of discovering how many words he 
can strike out of it that give him no requisite ideas, no relative ones that he cares for, and 
no reasons for the rhyme beyond its necessity, and he will see what blot and havoc he will 
make in many a production of the day — what marks of its inevitable fate. Bulky authors 
in particular, however safe they may think themselves, would do weil to consider what 
parts of their cargo they might dispense with in their proposed voyage down the gulf of 
time ; for many a gallant vessel has perished; many a load of words, expected to be ix 
eternal demand, gone to join the wrecks of self-love, or rotted in the warehouses of change 
and vicissitude.” - - - A REsPECTED weekly contemporary pays a somewhat dubious 
compliment to a young and gifted American artist. After commending his rustic or do- 
mestic sketches, the critic observes: ‘ Among hogs, horses, and oxen, he is completely at 
home.’ Pleasant tribute that, to one’s personal habits! - - - Wuart is Eloquence? 
DEMOSTHENES thought it consisted mainly in ‘ action ;’ but it has been well said, by a clever 
modern essayist, that the great Greek’s advice on this point has tended to make every man 
who happened to have arms to fling about him, or feet to stamp with, imagine himself an 
Artesian well of eloquence. ‘Action! action! action!’ What should we think of a 
painter, who upon being asked what were the three great requirements in his art, should 
answer, ‘Frame! frame! frame!’ Mr. Goueu, the popular lecturer on Temperance, 
both in matter and manner exhibits the ingredients of most effective eloquence ; and over 
all preside the moving powers, TRuTH and FEELING. - - - A PETITION fora grant to 
build a National Rail-Road, to connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, was recently laid 
before Congress. It is to run through a gorge in the Kocky Mountains, and terminate at 
the mouth of the Columbia River, a distance of over two thousand miles from its com- 
mencement, at Lake Michigan. By this conveyance, Canton in China will be brought 
eight thousand miles nearer to New-York. The ‘ Courier and Enquirer’ daily journal re- 
minds us, that in a notice in the KNICKERBOCKER Of PARKER’s ‘ Travels beyond the Rocky 
Mountains,’ in 1836, we indulged in the following prediction, which excited some comment 
at the time, we remember, as being visionary and improbable. We believed it, however, 
when we wrote it— we are well nigh confident of its truth now: 

‘ THERE are no insurmountable barriers to the construction of a rail-road frem the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. No greater elevations would need to be overcome than have beep surmounted on the Portage 
and Ohio Rail-roud. And the work will be accomplished! Let the Prediction be marked. This 
great chain of communication will yet be made, with links of iron. The treasures of the earth. in that 
wide region, are not destined tobe lost. The mountains of coal, the vast meadow-seas, the fields of salt, 
the mighty forests, with their trees two hundred and fifty feet in height, the stores of magnesia, the 
crystalized lakes of valuable salts, these were not formed to be unemployed and wasted. ‘The reader 


is now living, who will make a rail-road trip across this vast continent. The granite mountain will 
melt before the hand of enterprise ; valleys will be raised; and the unwearying fire-steed will spout his 
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hot white breath where silence has reigned since the morning hymn of young creation was pealed 
over mountain, flood and field. The mammoth’s bone and the bison’s horn, buried for centuries, 
and long since turned to stone, will be bared to the day by the laborers of the * Atlantic and Pacific 
Rail-Road Company ;’ rocks which stand now as on the night when Noan’s deluge first dried, will heave 
beneath the action of ‘ villanous saltpetre ;’ and where the prairie stretches away, * like the round 
ocean, girdled with the sky,’ with its wood-fringed streams, its flower-enamelled turf, and its herds of 
startled buffaloes, shall sweep the long hissing train of cars, crowded with passengers for the Pacific 
sea-board. The very realms of chaos and old night will be invaded ; while in place of the roar of wild 
beasts, or how! of wilder Indians, will be heard the lowing of herds, the bleating of flocks; the plough 
will cleave the sods of muny a rich valley and fruitful hill; while ‘from many a dark bosom shall go 
up the pure prayer to the Great Spirit.’ 





Our remarks were kindly meant, Contributor M , whatever you may think just now. 
Beside, the very style of your objurgatory note justifies our advice. The fault indicated 
is ‘ illustrated’ in the very sentences that deny its existence! We are reminded of a brief 
dialogue we once either saw or heard: ‘Don’t call me ‘Smit,’ if you please,’ said Mr. 
Smitu to his German friend. ‘I call you Smit!’ exclaimed the indignant Yarmant; ‘I 
did not call you Smit; I said ‘Smit, Mr. Smit ;’ but when I said ‘ Smit,’ you to’t I said 
Smit!’ As to ‘ editorial correction,’ it would be a species of ‘ labor de Jos,’ as the French 
translate CARLYLE’s term, ‘ job-work.’ The cure must be care. - - - In the paper on 
the ‘ Manners of the American Congress’ we recognize the hand-writing of an Englishman. 
There is much that cannot be denied in what the writer states, but not more than is con- 
tained in the following sketch by one of the most truthful limners of his own country. 
The passage refers to the British House of Commons: ‘ Take one look around you. The 
body of the house and the side-galleries are full of members, some with their legs on the 
back of the opposite seat; some with theirs stretched out to their utmost length on the 
floor ; some going out, others coming in ; all of them talking, laughing, lounging, coughing, 
oh!- ing, questioning or groaning ; presenting a conglomeration of noise and confusion, to 
be met with in no other place in existence, not even Smithfield on a market-day, ora cock- 
pit in its glory.’ ‘ Tit-for-tat,’ in national matters! We hear a rumor that our barbers 
have it in contemplation to shave nobody who hails from Great-Britain, until the national 
debt of that country is paid! - - . A correspondent, who expresses himself pleased with 
the little sketch of ‘ Tice in the Literary Emporium,’ in our January number, promises us 
some amusing pictures of kindred JErRemy DippLERs, who rove ‘ from pole to pole,’ vic- 
timising metropolitan barbers and hair-dressers, If his sketch is as well-written as his note 
to the Fprror, we shall be glad to receive it. - - - Puncu gives us a vivid picture (al- 
though the composition is somewhat crowded) of chaos, or that period of the past ‘ when 
the universe was all higgledy-piggledy.’ Imagine,’ he says, ’ sauce-pans, sea-weed, obe- 
lisks and allspice; tomatoes, tomahawks, cataracts and horse-hair; gun-powder, lobster- 
sauce, stalactites and boot-jacks ; fire-drakes, whirligigs, squibs, water-spouts and gongs; 
mountains, magpies, earthquakes, oyster patties, spermaceti and thimbles; soap, cerate, 
adamant, granite and tobacco; molasses, maggots, tenter-hvoks and tripe ; rocks, glaciers, 
rattle-snakes, tongs, pig-tails, whistle-pipes and thunder ; lunatic-asylums, camp-meetings, 
and mad bulls ; with hot, cold, moist, dry, sweet, sour, sharp, flat, and all sorts of con- 
tending opposites, including several tom-cats, clanging, whizzing, clashing, hissing, flaring, 
spurting, bellowing, and caterwauling ; and you will have some faint idea of what chaos 
may have been.’ A very common tendency is felicitously hit off in the annexed poetical 
‘Talk Touching Taxation :’ Who has not encountered just such public-spirited political 
economists ? 


‘On the disorder all agreed : | Tobacco is the thing — and snaff.’ 
But how to treat it? How indeed! | ‘Well, Sirs,’ exclaimed an ancient Buck, 
Some tax must be repealed; but what? | Whostill unto his pigtail stuck, 
Each had his own suggestion got. ‘To renovate the constitution, 
A Householder, ‘ From Britons’ backs,’ | ‘To save us from a revolution, 
Exclaimed, ‘ take off the Window-Tax.’ Credit maintain, recruit finance, 
‘The tax on Malt,’ a Malster said ; ' And keep us from a war with France, 
A Cotton Lord, ‘ The Tax on Bread ;’ There's nothing (here his voice rose louder) 


‘Bread!’ a Tobacconist cried, ‘ stuff!’ Like taking off the Tax on Powder!’ 
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The same amusing journal confirms our own experience, in the following remarks on 
‘ Camphine Reading-Lamps:’ ‘The best lamp for a drawing-room is the camphine, as it 
gives the light of twelve candles and the soot of three kitchen-chimneys: it also emits a 
perfume equal to Patchouli. It is worthy of the attention of the philanthropists, who take 
such an interest in the blacks; for after a night with the camphine-lamp, a negro, upon 
entering the room, would certainly take every gentleman present to be ‘a man and a bro- 
ther” ’ - - +» Tue ‘ Broadway Journal’ administers a wholesome lash to a very ambitious 
and very indifferent volume, entitled ‘ Letters from a Landscape-Painter,’ the labored pen- 
and-ink work of a Mr. Caantes LanmMAN, who is even a worse writer than painter. Per- 
haps, however, the lovers of the ‘serenely silent art’ among our readers may never have 
encountered in any collection of pictures an ‘original Lanman.’ If not, we fear they will 
find it difficult to appreciate the force of our comparison. ‘ His remarks on painters,’ says 
the ‘ Journal,’ are very inaccurate, or wholly unmeaning, and his descriptions of scenery 
are cold and colorless; they have neither outlines nor filling-up. Every picture that he 
sees is the very best that he has ever seen, and moreover the best, as he verily believes, 
that any body else has ever seen ;’ and the same remark is true of his literary criticists. 
He lauds some very common blank verse of a friend as superior to any thing in the writings 
of a whole cited catalogue of distinguished poets, American and English. Some idea of 
the faithfulness of his descriptions may be gathered from his sketch of a ‘ real scene’ in 
Nantucket ; the impossibilities of which the editor of the ‘ Journal,’ long a resident in that 
island, ‘shows up’ in a manner irresistibly amusing. ‘The labored didacticism, pumped-up 
feeling, and assumed sentiment of the volume, and what is even more glaring, its frequent 
affectations of piety, ‘ lugged in by ear and horn,’ are very justly condemned in the critique 
to which we have referred, and which may be found in the seventh number of the ‘ Jour- 
nal,’ which has (mistakenly, we think) deemed the volume worthy of elaborate judg- 
ment. - - - Mr.‘ Cnawis YELLowp usu,’ in one of his inimitable chapters, speaks 
rather lightly, as it seems to us, of a personal indignity which was once offered him by ‘a 
honrable gent.,’ who caught him doing something in his private apartment which offended 
him: ‘Git out, Sir!’ says he, as fierce as posbil ; and I felt somethink (I think it was the tip 
of his to) touching me behind; and found myself nex minnit a-sprawlink among the wet 
flannings, and bukits, and things, of the suvants on the stares.” The author of the ‘ Occi- 
dental Reminiscences,’ in the ‘ Spirit of the Times’ literary and sporting journal, mentions 
the ejection from a theatre by a coup-de-pied, of a fellow who appears to have had aslittle 
idea of the spiritual character of the performance, reasoning @ posteriori, as Mr. YELLOw- 
PLUsH ; for after he had been fairly kicked into the street, he bristled up to the bestower 
of the honor upon the ‘ seat’ of that name, as he was about to reénter the house, and scored 
him with some very cutting remarks: ‘ Ye think ye ’ve done some d—d great thing, by 
kicking me out of a theatre, don’t ye ?’ said he, clenching his fists with a very savage air: 
‘but, by thunder! ye haven’t, I can tell ye! I’ve been kicked out of a theatre before to- 
day, and in a better fashion than that, I can tell ye. Ye don’t know the first rudiments of 
kicking —ye don’t! ’Pon one occasion a married gen’leman found me in his bed-chamber, 
and what do ye think he did, Dod rot ye! 1can tell ye: he kicked me down stairs, out of 
his house, and across the street, be Jingo! That was what ye might call a kicking! While 
I was in the street, a friend of mine spoke to me: I knew he was a friend, from what he 
said; for says he, ‘ Go it, my little fellow!—he’s a gainin’ on ye!’ and I guess he did, 
for the way he put in the licks was some! As for you, you don’t know how to kick a gen- 
tleman— ye do n't! - - - Tue ‘ Elegiac Stanzas,’ suggested by the untimely fate of a 
young and lovely townswoman, who was recently thrown from a carriage and instantly 
killed, evince due sympathy; yet the feeling which ‘informs’ them seems rather of the 
fancy than the heart. But as to ‘ consolation,’ who can offer it to the bereaved parent? A 
beloved child in her virgin innoeence and bloom of beauty, in one moment torn from a 
father’s arms! ‘Time, the great Healer, may at length subdue and sanctify his grief. He 
will find, as years Wear away, a serene peace in the thought, that ‘as love’s circle nar- 
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rows on earth it is widening in heaven.’ His cherished child may never more ‘come to 
him’ but he will ‘ go to her.’ Surely, surely the time will come, when 


‘In the bright world above, he shall claim her as his own, 
From out the white-robed company that sing around the throne.’ 


‘W. H. C. H.’ may already have seen, that our friend LoncrELLow is not amenable to 
the charge which might have seemed true, without explanation. The little poem in ques- 
tion was translated from a German book, now in his possession, where it appeared as origt- 
nal. It had however been translated into the German from the English, but the American 
translator had never seen the English version. There must have been great faithfulness 
in the rendering of the lines, in both cases. - - - ‘More than ten years have elapsed,’ 
writes a friend, from whom our readers are always as well pleased to hear as ourselves, 
‘since the enclosed lines were addressed to me. It was a balmy Sunday morning, and I 
was walking in the woods with a young Scotchman, who had but lately landed on our 
shores. We were both sophomores in the college at Princeton ; he full of talent and en- 
thusiasm, touched yet with a little melancholy for his dear absent hills. And he led me 
away by his pleasant converse, over hill and dale, until the Sunday-bells had ceased 
chiming, and we sat beneath an old oak, situated on an elevated knoll, and commanding 
a view of that splendid prospect. Then [ asked him to compose something in memory of 
the pleasant hours which I had passed with him; when he immediately drew out his tab- 
lets and wrote the following, which he copied on his return to the college, and gave them 
to me, as ] now send them to you. His name was Morrat. I have not seen him for 
years, and do not know what has become of him. Yet one loves to rescue these little 
memories, and to gather them from the wrecks of swift-fleeting years; and whenever a 
festive hour has been passed, to mark its anniversary well, and live it over in the bright 
calendar. ‘These are the days numbered by the ancients with a white stone ; and some 
of these I have had with you; not forgotten, but brought out, whenever their time comes 
round, like bright Falernian. They are as sure to remind me of them as roses are to blos- 
som again in June. Sometimes indeed they come back sadly, and I am ready to say with 
the Latin poet, who has said very beautifully : 


‘Aw quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, 
Quam tui meminisse.’ 


SABBATH M 


I. Iv. 


Now melt the shades of night away, | Tis brighter morn ; yet balmy rest 
And twilight ushers in the day, Sleeps on the valley’s dewy breast, 
The Christian’s day of rest; And numbs the hand of Toil ; 
So mildly smiles the pure blue sky, And more than earthly peace is spread 
It seems to speak the hope, the joy Where ouly yestermorn displayed 
It brings to many a breast. : A vortex of turmoil. 


iI. Vv. 


*T is now the silent hour of dawn, *T were sweet now, could thy mortal ear 
When from the Son of Gop was drawn From every cottage circle hear 

The veil which death imposed ; The blest employment there ; 
When rose the sun whose heavenly ray Where, from alike the old and young, 
Shall light an everlasting day — Arise the notes of holy song, 

A Sabbuth never closed. And voice of humble prayer. 


Itt. vi. 


When rising victor from the tomb, Hail, happy morn of holy peace! 
Our Lorp reversed the sinner's doom, |  Blest glimpse of rest that ne’er shall cease 
And taught their souls to sing: | In climes beyond the sky ; 
From power of death and sin set free, If such the heaven that saints shall share, 
*Oh Grave! where is thy victory? And death alone could take us there, 
Oh Death! where is thy sting? Oh, who would fear to die! T. M. 
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HERE is a new reading of a passage in SHAKSPEARE, which we take the liberty of com- 
mending to the attention of Mr. VERPLANCK, as worthy of reference, in the pictorial series 
which he is editing and elaborately ‘ illustrating’ with notes: 


‘There ’s a divinity that shapes our ends rough, 
Hew them how we will!’ 


We can imagine this improved reading pronounced with great fervor in these days of 
dramatic declension ; when the walking gentleman of the stage ‘ has to boast night after 
night of his splendid fortune, while oppressed with the painful consciousness of eight dol- 
lars a week, and his boots to find; and who is obliged to talk of his ‘ father’s mansion in 
the country,’ with a dreary recollection of his own cheerless garret at home.’ By the way, 
speaking of SuaksPEaRE ‘ illustrated,’ there is matériel for a good burlesque drawing, in 
the anecdote related of an aged actor named CHAPMAN, at the Park-Theatre, who ‘sup- 
plied’ the ghost in Hamlet one evening, at very short notice. Doubting his perfection in the 
words, he took a book of the play, and stationing himself by the wings, looked it over, that 
he might be ready and perfect when called for. As he was near-sighted, he was obliged 
to wear spectacles when reading. Presently he was summoned, and on he went, every 
inch a ghost. He had searcely stalked five paces, before the audience broke forth in an un- 
governable fit of convulsive laughter. The actor, in his haste to meet the ‘ Royal Dane,’ 
had forgot his glasses, and the astonished audience beheld before them the ghost of the King 
of Denmark in spectacles! Rather an odd spectacle to say the least, and justificatory of 
much cachinnation. - - - A WRITER in a late number of the London ‘ Pictorial Times’ 
says of the last English edition of RoGErs’ writings, that it ‘ is the best illustrated work in 
the language ;’ and adds: ‘ We feel assured, moreover, that it will never be surpassed, 
There is not a bad illustration in the two volumes. A man with a bank at his back may 
affect a great deal, and effect a good deal more ; but the whole banking fraternity in London 
could not produce an illustrated book like the ‘ Italy.’ The two volumes are said to have 
cost Mr, Rocers ten thousand pounds. No bookseller could afford to work as Mr. Rocrers 
worked. He would take twenty illustrations from Turner and select five; buy fifty from 
Sroruarp and select two. He would even have engravings reéngraved ; and when re- 
engraved would not unfrequently reject them altogether. We have indeed heard that he 
has as many rejected engravings as would make a second ‘Italy.’ After reading this, we 
took down our volumes of the ‘ Poems,’ and renewed the delight with which we have often 
regarded their superb illustrations. SroTruHarp’s ‘ Woodland Fountain’ is a charming 
scene; and of the entire collection by TuRNER, there is not one that is not ‘ beautiful ex- 
ceedingly.’ The ‘Rialto by Moonlight,’ the ‘Chapel of Saint Julienne,’ the ‘Chamois 

Hunt among the Alps,’ and ‘ Sunrise on Tornaro,’ especially, are perfect gems. Nor is the 
character of the printing and paper at all ‘ out of keeping’ with this pictorial excellence. 
The large clear types are impressed with jet-black ink upon the finest linen paper, thick as 
Bristol board, and shining with the gloss of the hot-press. RocGers’ house in St. James’ 
Place is pronounced a ‘ neat pyramid in white marble’ of his taste in the fine arts. His 
collection of pictures cost him some fifty thousand dollars, embracing chef d’ceuvres of 
Raruak_, Rusens, VELASQUEZ, CLauDE, Sir Josuua REYNoLDs, WILKIE, etc. Among 
the attractions in his beautiful library, with its well-filled book-cases, crowned with noble 
Etruscan vases, none is deemed more rare than a bit of coarse, common-looking paper, framed 
and glazed; being nothing more nor less than MriLron’s agreement with Simonps the 
book-seller for the sale of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ What a pleasure it would be to drop in upon 
the ‘ Poet of Memory’ some summer morning! Our friend HaLLeck, when in England, 
contented hitnself with a glance at the outside of his brother-poet’s noble mansion. ‘Tell 
him,’ said Mr. Rogers to WasHINGTON IRVING, on one occasion, in allusion to this fact, 

‘tell him, for me, that when next he visits England, the author of ‘Marco Bozzaris’ and 

‘ Alnwick Castle’ must not satisfy himself with a survey of the outside of the house, if he 

would not dis-satisfy its occupant.’ - - - ‘I was struck,’ writes a correspondent, ‘ with the 
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force and truth of a remark in the first paper of your last number, in relation to what is 
termed the ‘popular preaching’ of the day: ‘It is a singular fact that those pastors who 
leave their people the least hope, and pour in the hottest fire, become decidedly the most 
popular. The hope for salvation seems to increase with the certainty of damnation.’ I 
venture to say, that your readers in almost every section of the Union have in their own 
vicinity illustrations of the correctness of this assertion. That kind of preaching is most 
generally liked, which, as the venerable Ropert Morris of Philadelphia once observed, 
‘drives a man into the corner of his pew, and makes him think the very devil is after 
him !’’ - ‘Tue children of the earth,’ says Miss Bremer, in one of her admirable 
novels, ‘ war against misfortune and neglect for many, many years: they live, they suffer, 
they struggle. At length, Success reaches to them the goblet; they touch their lips to the 
purple edge, and die.’ How many never see the sun, until from their sky of life the last 
cold cloud is passing! This truth it is, which CARLYLE tells us he sometimes regards with 
‘a grim smile.’ There are various tastes in this world; and it is quite possible that the 
plain statement of the charcoal Quozz.e ‘ on this p’int’ may better jump with the humor 
of some of our readers : ‘I wish I could be pickled down fora hundred years. I’ma wasted 
man in this benighted day and generation ; and when I am no more, perhaps even then I 
won’t be apprehended, comprehended, or understood ; no, not for a century to come, at least: 


but history must do me justice. I guess I’ll have to wait. Great people always have to 


wait. When you know any thing, the dinner of your glory is never ready. Nobody be- 
lieves in you, if you get candles at the same grocery store, and live over the way in the 
same alley. What is greatness, if you can twig it any day buying a quarter-peck of pota- 
toes? Nobody need ever expect to be seen as he is, until he ca’nt be seen at all. When 
greatness is out of sight altogether, then people begin to open their eyes to it’ - .- A 
Lapy, a correspondent for whom we profess and feel a high esteem, complains — we can- 
not but think unjustly — that our Magazine has not ‘ more religious pieces.’ There is a 
lack, she deems, in this regard: 


‘Turncs needful we have thought on; but the thing 
Of all most needful — that which Scripture terms, 
As if alone it merited regard, 


The one thing needful — that we’ve not considered.’ 


But our kind friend will permit us to say, that ours not being a professedly religious peri- 
odical, can scarcely be considered an appropriate medium for strictly religious discussions 
or essays. At the same time, we aim, in all our decisions, to enforce, and not to weaken, 
the influence of truly religious and moral principles. And in proof of this assumption, we 
boldly challenge an examination of a score and upward of volumes of the KnickEr- 
BOCKER. - + - A FRIEND at the national capital writes us: ‘I heard a good joke to-day 
touching ‘ Office-Hunting.’ A scamp of a fellow, who had been used for party purposes in 
some part of the country, applied the other day to a gentleman here, who was supposed to 
have some influence with the coming administration, for a certain office, and in the event 
of its being appropriated, some ‘other post’ for which the gentleman applied to might 
think he was fitted. The following laconic reply was returned : ‘Sir: The only post you 
are fitted for, in my opinion, is the whipping-post ! Yours,’ ete. - - + In one of Hocarrn’s 
pictures, there is a striking feature, representing a robbery of the valuables about the per- 
son of a poor dying woman. We were reminded of it in reading, in the ‘ Crescent and the 
Cross,’ an account of the death of that most remarkable woman, Lady Hester Sran- 
HOPE, at Beyrout. Our missionary at that station, Mr. TuHompson, hearing that she was 
ill, accompanied by Mr. Moors, the English consul, rode over the mountains to visit her: 
‘It was evening when they arrived, and a profound silence reigned over all the palace ; no 
one met them; they lighted their own lamps in the outer court, and passed, unquestioned, 
through court and gallery, until they came to where she lay. A corpse was the only in- 
habitant of the palace; and the isolation from her kind, which she had sought so long, 
was indeed complete. That morning, thirty-seven servants had watched every motion of 
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her eye ; but its spell once darkened by death, every one fled with such plunder as they 
could secure. A little girl, whom she adopted and maintained for years, took her watch 
and some papers on which she set peculiar value. Neither the child nor the property 
was ever seenagain. Nota single thing was left in the room where she lay dead, except 
the ornaments upon her person; no one had ventured to touch these ; and even in death 
she seemed able to protect herself. At midnight, her countryman and the missionary 
carried her out by torch-light to a spot in the garden that had been formerly her favorite 
resort, and there they buried her.’ Such was the end of that extraordinary person, whom 
the Sultan addressed as ‘ Cousin ;’ who annihilated a village for disobedience, and burned 
a mountain chalet, with all its inhabitants, on account of the murder of two French tra- 
vellers, who had been under the protection of her firman. - - - WE have just returned 
from an examination of two paintings, recently executed abroad, by our friend Henry 
Inman. The first, a portrait of MacauLey, is evidently a most life-like picture; yet it 
scarcely confirms our previous impressions of the personnel of the great reviewer. The 
countenance is mild and prepossessing, while the eyes beam benignity. ‘The second is a 
sweet, tranquil sketch of ‘ Rydal Water’ and its picturesque ‘ surroundings,’ near the resi- 
dence of Worpsworrtu. It is a gem of art; and as we examined the dark transparency 
of the pictured water, we could not help acquitting the poet of extravagance in saying 
that the beard of a goat upon an overhanging height might be seen ‘ reflected to a hair’ in 
the stainless waters below. - - - Wer gave not long since a Quaker’s description of the 
difference between a mule and the other species of jackass. Here is a little information 
touching the same quadruped, which may be new to many of our readers. It was quite 
‘ fresh’ to us: ‘ When the ass was first created, his ears were no longer, in proportion to his 
size, than those of any other animal; but being of a firm disposition, which his enemies 
called obstinacy, and declining on some occasions to proceed when he considered himself 
too heavily laden, his enemies began to pull at his ears, until by the lapse of time they have 
become of their present size!’ ‘Taint true, ’t aint likely,’ remarks a matter-of-fact friend, 
to whom we have just read this choice bit of natural history; ‘it don’t stand to reason.’ 
BaaLawm’sass ‘ stood to reason,’ however, with his master, and fully illustrated the obstinacy 
of the animal, for which impudence the beast ought to have had ‘ his ears pulled’ if they were 
not. - - - ‘ Pernaps’ (writes a friend in a note to the Epitor,) the very best 2ccordance 
of sound with sense, in the whole range of ancient and modern poets, not excepting the 
Quadrupedante of Virait, or the upheaving and descent of the stone in Homer, is to be 
found in a couple of lines contained in the first eclogue of the former : 


‘ Nec tamen interea rauce, tua cura, palumbes, 
Mec gemere eria cessabit turtur ab ulmo.,’ 


‘It is the melancholy cooing and ululations of ring-doves or pigeons, upon the eaves. 
Nearly every word is an accurate resemblance of the sound, especially the latter part of 
each line, which seems to be taken right out of the throat of doves. 
the eclogue is the most charming rural picture or painting I know of. The setting sun, 
the repose of the landscape, the lengthened shadows cast from the mountains, and the 
smoke curling over the roofs of the cottages, could scarcely be added to by the delicious 
tints or touches of CLAUDE. THe value of money in securing the ‘ unbought suffra- 
ges of freemen’ is well attested in the sketch of an ignorant-ish old fellow who returned 


from India (whither he had gone as an adventurer,) to his native village in England, 
where he was induced to stand for parliament. 


The conclusion of 


His eloquence at the hustings was of a 
‘rich’ kind: ‘ After tapping his trowsers-pockets, he said: ‘ Brother townsmen! I am 
proud to say I am come back to live among you! I am proud of my native place! (Voci- 
JSerous cheers.) 1 left you a poor man; I return to you pretty well provided (Cries of 
‘ Bravo !’ and‘ Go it !’) with the fruits of honest industry. I am: here to spend them among 
you and upon you. These, fellow-townsmen, form a brief sketch of my political and 
I shall call on each of you individually, to inquire after yourselves 
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and families, and solicit your votes and interest at the forthcoming election.’’ He was 
‘carried’ triumphantly. - - - ‘Francis,’ who sends us the ‘ Sandusky (Ohio) Clarion,’ 
containing a piece of patch-work entitled ‘ Mnemonics,’ and signed ‘ Nemo,’ may not be 
aware of the fact, but the article to which he calls our attention is a silly plagiarism from, 
or avery poor imitation of,‘ OLLAPop’s’ ‘ Victim of a Proof-Reader,’ and another kindred 
‘literary experiment’ recorded in the pages of his ‘OLLAPopraNa.’ - - - WE havea 
distant legal friend in our eye, a man of ‘ fair round belly, with good capon lined,’ who 
will wipe a pair of laughing eyes under another pair, in the shape of gold spectacles, when 
he has perused the following anecdote: ‘An attorney, about to furnish a bill of costs, was 
requested by his client, a baker, ‘to make it as light as possible.’ ‘ Ah!’ replied the attor- 
ney, ‘that’s what you may say to your foreman, but it’s not the way 1 make my 
bread.’ - - - THERE is in the last number of Frazer’s London Magazine an excellent 
paper upon ‘ Decorative Painting’ in private dwellings. The value of a pure taste in this 
regard is well set forth and enforced. In this country, as in England, interior decoration 
is becoming more and more appreciated every day. ‘The emulation of the opulent has 
something to do with it, no doubt; but an increasing taste has more. Our town readers 
who may have had an opportunity of examining the rich and exquisitely-tasteful decora- 
rations of Mr. GzorGcE Puartt, (our chief metropolitan artist in this kind,) which are to be 
met with in the best and most recherché mansions of our own and sister cities, will recog- 
nize at once the social influence of a refined taste in our dwellings. Attention to graceful 
forms ; to the harmonious relations of colors to each other, in hue, tint and shade ; the avoid- 
ance of incongruous associations, that may offend the eye; the preservation of that bland 
consistency which is so agreeable to contemplate, and which fills the mind with such plea- 
surable sensations; these are apparent in all that we have seen from the competent hand 
of our accomplished artist. Who can enter a house in which chaste coloring is appropri- 
ately distributed ; ‘warm, rich, and substantial for the dining apartment, light and cheerful 
for bed-rooms, cool and simple for the lobby and vestibule, grave for the library,’ etc., 
without feeling that all this has scarcely less to do with the completeness of a dwelling 
than the grace and keeping of the rare architectural ornaments and devices themselves ? 
And who can doubt the effect of the whole upon the taste, we had almost said the heart, of 
the possessor of such a mansion? We rejoice that an improved taste on the part of the 
public is producing an increased demand for the talent and skill of those who have been 
preéminently conspicuous in eliciting and enhancing it. - - - Wovu.p it not be as 
well for some of our eonfectioners to change their poets? ‘The ‘mottoes’ which one en- 


counters now-a-nights are certainly not of the ‘highest order of poetical composition.’ 
To say that 


‘A pleasant sight it is to view 
The ladies fair of our York-New,’ 


or to establish a self-evident proposition with 


‘ There is nothing better a ‘young man’s credit for fo save, 
Than a sweet female companion throughout life for to ha-ave,’ 


is a reflection upon the poetical genius of ‘our great and mighty republic.’ - - - We 
heartily and fully endorse the following remarks of a most competent contemporary 
critic. Mr. KNRELAND is one of the best sculptors in America: ‘ Horace KNEELAND, the 
sculptor, has in his studio in the Granite Building, corner of Chambers-street and Broad- 
way, two remarkably fine busts, which for integrity of expression are equal to any that we 
have seen by Powers. They are of Professor Mapes and Captain Ericsson: the first is 
in marble. Mr. KNEELAND only requires to be more extensively known, to be more fully 
employed. He should go to Rome, for the name of it; for his countrymen cannot bring 
themselves to believe that an American can attain to any thing like respectability in art 
without breathing the atmosphere of Italy.” - - - We have twice sat down with one of 
C. C. Wricnt anD Company’s matchless ‘ KNICKERBOCKER pens,’ (unmatched at least 
save by their ‘ Minerva’s, which ‘ can’t be beat,’) to remonstrate with our Alabama cor- 
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respondent, on account of his non-fulfilment of a promise touching a certain critique which 
he ‘ had intended for our pages.’ Send it on at once, unless otherwise appropriated. ‘ Don’t 
let us speak to you twice!’ - - - Wer welcome to the present number three or four ad- 
ditions to our unequalled corps of contributors, whose writings would reflect honor upon 
the pages of any magazine in christendom. The productions of ALBERT Pike, Esq. will 
find as grateful and ready admission to the KNICKERBOCKER as they have heretofore found 
to BLackwoop’s Magazine; and they will win from our readers praise as cordial as that 
bestowed upon the wrifer’s previous efforts by Curisropner Norru. The ‘Sketches of 
the Great West’ will be found to compose a series of very attractive papers. They are 
from the ‘ pen of a ready writer,’ familiar from boyhood with the scenes he describes. His 
‘ paternal progenitor,’ an author of no little reputation, is the gentleman who ‘ has known 
the Mississippi river ever since it was a small creek!’ ‘ Nep BuNTLINE’s spirited ‘ Race 
on the Bahama Banks’ will escape the attention of none who have read his previous 
sketches, ‘ Running the Blockade,’ ‘The Masked Ball,’ ete. We shall always be gratified, 
as we are sure our readers will be, to hear from the author of ‘The Ranger’s Adventure.’ 
‘The Walking Gentleman’ opens well; and we can assure the reader that he will ‘ fulfil 
the promise of his spring.’ Those who remember (and who does not?) ‘The Young Eng- 
lishman,’ will need: no incentive to peruse ‘'The St. Leger Papers,’ which are in fact but 
a continuation of the same admirable series. The character and interest of the tale are 
foreshadowed in the chapters of the present number. Our town-readers will remember 
the Indian lovers, who were married at the American Museum some three or four years 
ago, and especially the handsome and affectionate bride, who now sleeps in the Greenwood 
Cemetery. Observe their counterparts, in the story of ‘ T’he Lost Fawn,’ so simply and 
effectively told in preceding pages. It is a plain narrative of facts, from the pen of one 
who records, exactly as they occurred, events which took place as it were under his own 
eye. We shall hear often from the writer hereafter. Owing, as we infer, to severe wea- 
ther at sea, the fifth number of the ‘ Letters from Cuba’ has not yet been received by us. 
It will doubtless arrive in season for an early place in our April number. - - - THERE is 
a capital paper ‘in Granam’ for the present month, upon Egotism, and especially the 
egotism of authors. It is written in a free yet terse and sententious style, and sparkles with 
a felicitous collocation of words and sentences. We annex a single passage : 


‘As the monkey thinks its own offspring the most beautiful of created beings, so thinks the poorest 
bard of those sickly and ugly children of his brain, on whose miserable faces he has stamped his in- 
tellectual image. As far as the individual is concerned, a poor bard is as happy iu his self-deceptive 
consciousness of fame, as those who possess it in reality. He wraps himself up very complacently in 
the cloak of his conceit, and lies down to pleasant dreams. Very delightful likewise is it, to see the 
sympathy which exists among small authors for each other, notwithstanding the many jealousies 
which tead to divide contemporaries in common-place. For the mediocre authors of the past, there 
is always a chosen clan of ink-wasters in the present. to hold them in remembrance, however name- 
less they may be to the rest of the world. Thus we often observe the trite and mole-eyed antiqua- 
rian hunting among the dead and damned authors of remote periods, to gather precious morsels of 
mediocrity, which Time has mercifully rendered scarce, and then attempting to bully his ten readers 
into the couceit that they are priceless pearls. And we often see small reviewers standing like so 
many critical Canurss, to roll back with their fiat the waters of Lethe, as they come rushing in to 
wash away all traces of authors whom the world is very willing to let die; or sending their voices 
into past time, to bid mouldering reputations burst their cerements, and revisit the glimpses of 
the moon. As deep crieth unto deep, so shallowness crieth unto shallowness, in all ages. If such be 
the strength of that love which knits common-place to common-place, how strong must be the pa- 
rental love which links the common place writer to his own soul's progeny!’ 


One of the most striking examples of lofty egotism is recorded of a Portuguese monarch, 
who said one summer’s day, as he quietly enjoyed his siesta, and the disjointed images of 
things floated lazily through his little brain, that ‘ if the ALmieuty had consulted Aim in 
the creation of the world, he would have spared him some absurdities!’ - - . The New- 
York American’ afternoon journal has been united with the ‘ Morning Courier and En- 
quer, the largest and most profitable daily newspaper on this continent. With sucha 
corps of experienced editors as Messrs. Wess, Kinc, DaNnrELs and Raymonp, abundant 
capital, and indomitable enterprise, the ‘ Courier’ will indeed become the ‘ Times’ of Ame- 
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rica.’ The ‘ Tribune’ has arisen like a phcenix from its ashes, (we think this comparison 
has been used before, but are not certain!) and in new and handsome type at once resumes 
its place of honor among the daily journals, none of which exceed it in directness, vigor, 
variety, and other characteristics of a well-conducted and influential gazette. The ‘ New 
World,’ under the direction of its new editor, Mr. CHaRLEs Eames, meets with very general 
praise. It appears on new types, in the large quarto form, and contains every week an 
illustrated article, the engravings of which are truly admirable. We wish our contem- 
porary that success which he labors so well to deserve. - - - THE few bright days of 
‘stormy March,’ which seem stolen from summer, will be found abundantly prolific of kites ; 
which, as usual every spring, will break out all over the metropolis, ‘ with a very alarming 
type,’ and in every variety of color, shape, and size. Our old correspondent ‘ Harry 
Franco’ must not forget his promise to illustrate the advent of these ‘ wingéd couriers of 
the air’ for our pages. We shall remember and reciprocate. - - - THacKERAY, immortal 
as ‘ YELLOWPLUSH,’ is PuNcn’s travelling contributor in the East. He has already written 
from Greece, Turkey, and Egypt; and we shall doubtless next hear from him in Palestine. 
There were associations connected with Greece, which rendered it displeasing to the tra- 
veller. He always had his doubts, he says, about the classics, on account of the brutal 
manner in which they were beaten into him; and when he came to Athens, and found it 
a humbug, he hailed the fact with a sort of gloomy joy; and as he stood in the royal square, 
he cursed the country which had made so many thousands of little boys miserable. He 
Was not very much struck with the Temple of Tueseus: ‘ When I say, quoting Murray’s 
guide-book, that ‘it is a peripteral hexastyle, with a pronaos, a posticum, and two columns 
between the ante,’ the commonest capacity can perfectly imagine the place. It is built 
of Pentelic marble, of the exact color and mouldiness of a ripe Stilton cheese, and stands 
upon an irregular ground of copper-colored herbage, with black goats feeding on it, and 
the sound of perpetual donkeys braying round about.’ As for the modern buildings, the 
best of them, the royal palace, resembles Newgate white-washed, and stands on a mangy 
desert. His ‘ first impressions’ of the Pyramids of Egypt are very Napoleonesque. After 
an exordium, in which he says he used the longest words he could find, because the occa- 
sion was great, and demanded the finest phrases the dictionary could supply, he explains 
the reason of his ornamental eloquence: ‘ On the nineteenth day of October, 1844, I pasted 
the great placard of Punch on the Pyramid of Cheops! I did it! If I die, it could not be 
undone. If I perish, I have not lived in vain.’ He crossed the Nile two or three times on 
the shoulders of ‘ abominable Arabs, who take a pleasure in slipping, and in making be- 
lieve to plunge you in the stream. When in the midst of it, the brutes stop and demand 
money of you; you are alarmed; the savages may drop you if you do not give ; you pro- 
mise that you will do so. The half-naked ruffians who conduct you up the pyramid, when 
they have got you panting to the most steep, dangerous and lonely stone, make the same 
demand, pointing downward while they beg, as if they would fling you in that direction 
on refusal. As soon as you have breath, you promise more money ; it is the best way: you 
are a fool if you give it, though, when you come down.’ - - - THE wizzard tale of ‘ Dark 
Ex.sretn’ will be concluded in our next. It is replete with varied incident, and is written 
in a style of rich ‘ poetical prose’ which finds numerous admirers. ‘The following papers, 
among others, are filed for immediate insertion: ‘The Study of Natural History,’ by the 
author of ‘Europe in the Beginning of Eighteen Hundred Forty-Two,’ an article in our 
May issue, for 1843, which will not have been forgotten by our readers; ‘The Scalp- 
Hunter ;’ ‘France,’ by ALsERT Pixe, Esq.; ‘Mater Dolorosa,’ by ‘J. F. C.’; ‘ Turkish 
Sketches,’ ‘The Holy Month Ramazan,’ by our correspondent at Constantinople ; ‘ Seventh 
Ode of the Fourth Book of Horace ;’ ‘The Solitude of the Soul ;’ ‘ A Night’s Adventure 
in Cuba’ and a ‘Chapter on Middies,’ by Nep Bunt.inE; ‘Gossip of a Player,’ and 
‘Stanzas on the Death of a Dear Child.’ Several other eommunications in prose and 
verse are either filed for insertion, or await adequate examination. 7 New Publications 
received after the fifteenth of the month, will be noticed in our next. 
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Literary ReEcorp.—‘ The Southern and Western Magatine and Review’ is the title of a new 
mouthly periodical, the first number of which was recently issued from the Charleston (South-Caro- 
lina) press of Messrs. Burcess AND James. ‘ Doctor Sums,’ as a late contemporary magazine, 
the ‘Orion,’ terms the voluminous Southern writer, is to superintend its editorial department. The pre- 
sent subscription-list of the work we take to be made up from those of the ‘ Magnolia’ and ‘ The Orion,’ 
both of which publications are now among ‘the things that were;’ the editor of the ‘last survivor’ 
announcing, upon the cover of the new magazine, that his ‘journal has met the fate of all Southern 
periodicals ; his hopes have been disappointed, and plans ardently cherished and arduously prose- 
cuted, utterly defeated ;’ a fact we regret to see recorded, for our friend Ricnarps’ sake, whom we 
know to have been indefatigable in his endeavors to deserve well of his Southern readers, Having 
found leisure only to glance through the first paper of the ‘ Review,’ we are not prepared to pro- 
nounce upon the merits of the new candidate for public approbation, farther than to say, that its neat 
appearance is much in its favor. Our contemporary, ‘Harry Franco,’ who has had an opportunity 
of perusing the work more attentively, says of it in his journal: ‘It professes to be a Southern and 
Western Review, and the first article in it is called ‘ Americanism in Literature,’ whichis chiefly re- 
markable for containing nothing in relation tothatsubject. Mr.Simms complains of the great amount 
of money which the South expends for Northern productions in art and literature, and of the small 
amount which the North pays for Southern works of a like class, probably not without good reason; 
and if he were earnest in his desire to produce a Southern magazine, he should, in his initial number 
at least, have filled his columns with the productions of Southern pens. The best things in the present 
number come from the North.’ This latter charge should not be permitted hereafter to lie against 
our Southern contemporary. The ‘ Western Literary Journal,’ (edited by our esteemed correspon- 
dent, E. Z. C. Jupson, Esq., in connection with his able partner, Mr. Hrnz,) of which we have already 
spoken iu terms of deserved praise, and which we hear is acquiring a wide circulation, we are glad to 
perceive is admirably sustained, as it should be, by the contributions of western writers. But to re- 
turn to the Charleston magazine: We confess that we ourselves regard the editorial annotations of 
the first paper as exceptionable in point of style; being, to our eye, so diffuse and wordy as almost to 
cover up the argument of the writer. Mr. WasHINGTON IRVING, in one of his ‘Crayon Papers’ in 
the KNICKERBOCKER, speaking of the patriotic home influences of scenery, observes, that grand and 
noble natural objects ally themselves forever to the heart of childhood ; ‘they grow up with the soul, 
and unite themselves to it,’ etc. Mr. Simms expresses a kindred thought much more magniloquently : 

‘His (the American boy’s) whole soul must be imbued with sympathies caught from surrounding as- 
pects within his infant horizon. The heart must be moulded to an intense appreciation of our woods 
and streams, our dense forests and deep swamps, our vast immeasurable mountains, our voluminous 
and tumbling waters. It must receive its higher moral tone from the exigencies of society, its tradi- 
tions and its histories. Lessoned (?) at the knee of the grand-dame, the boy must grasp, as subjects of 
familiar and frequent consideration, the broken chronicles of senility, and shape them, as he grows 
older, into coherence and effect.’ It will be contended by few persons, we may presume, that a style 
such as this is either forceful or felicitous, The general purpose, however, which is indicated by the 
editor, and adequately presented by the true-hearted American writer whom he reviews, and justly 
commends, is, as we have often contended, worthy of grave national consideration. There is anerror 
of fact inthe subjoined sentence : ‘ We take it for granted that we are not, in the scornful language 
of the European press, a mere ‘nation of shop-keepers ;’ that we have qualities of soul and genius, 
which if not yet developed in our moral constitution, are yet struggling to make themselves heard and 
felt.’ The editor builds much upon this alleged remark of the ‘ European press ;’ but the memorable 
compliment, to which reference is had, was passed between France and England, and was never di- 
rected to this country ; or if so, when, and where 2 We wish our Southern contemporary entire suc- 
cess; and trust that the enterprising publishers will not appeal in vain to the South for that pa- 
tronage which at least one periodical should command from a vast, fertile, and we have no doubt in- 
tellectual region. . - - THe Harpers have issued a new edition, upon fine linen paper, with excel- 
lent engravings, of Prescott’s ‘FeRpDINAND and IsaBELLA,’ a work the reputation of which has 
long been thoroughly established. Dickens’ ‘Chimes,’ from the same house, have been ringing, 
since our last, all over the United States. This production has much of its writer’s peculiar manner 
of description, whether of scene or individual character; yet it lacks the spirit and interest of that 
matchless performance, in its kind, the ‘Christmas Carol.’ Its lesson, however, is a wholesome one, 
and its biting satire well bestowed. How many ‘Aldermen Cures and Sir JosrpH Bowteys could 
we count upon our fingers; men who can give, when their names as donors are to appear in printed 
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reports; who can be ostentatiously officious of their services in reforming and charitable societies, 
where the fact is to be known and commented upon; and yet, who would refuse the most trifling tem- 
porary aid to a friend, or the smallest boon to a poor neighbor, which might fall short of the necessary 
blazon tothe world. They are very ‘ prompt,’ like Mr. BowLey; their ‘cash-books,’ like that worthy 
functionary’s, are always ready for service, either for entries or excuses; but like his, their hearts 
beat sluggishly beneath a frozen crust of transparent selfishness. How true is the remark of a be- 
nevolent modern essayist: ‘The humble current of little kindness, which though but a creeping 
streamlet, incessantly flows; although it glides in silent secrecy along the walks of private life, and 
makes neither noise nor appearance in the world; pours, in the end, a more bountiful tribute into 
the store of human comfort and felicity than any sudden and transient flood of detached bounty, 
however ample, that may rush into it with a mighty sound.’ The Harpers have also in press a com- 
plete edition of HaLLEcK’s poems, beautifully executed, which has been long waited for, and which 
will speedily make way for a second edition. Mr. Hatteck’s popularity has never for one 
moment abated. ‘Number Forty-five of Harpers’ Library of Select Novels’ contains ‘ The Regent’s 
Daughter,’ translated from Dumas by C. H. Town, Esy. We hear the work spoken of in terms of 
high praise, but have not as yet found time and opportunity to read aline of it. That it is well 
rendered, the translator’s name is a sufficient guaranty. . . . Ir is very rarely that we meet with a 
better number of a monthly publication than the last issue of the ‘ Yale Literary Magazine.’ The 
papers upon ‘ Agriculture,’ ‘Moral Outlines of History,’ and the ‘Ramblings in Italy,’ would do credit 
to works of far higher pretensions than one conducted by mere college-students. The number con- 
tains a view of a proposed Gothic-ish edifice for a college-library, a very effective colored wood-en- 
graving of ‘Yale College and Chapel in 1786.’ . . . Messrs. APPLETON AND Company have 
published, in a large and well-printed volume, TayiLor’s ‘Manual of Ancient and Modern Hstory; 
revised, with an additional chapter o~ the United States, by Prof. C. S. Henry, of the New-York 
University ;’ a luminous compend of the political characteristics, the exterior relations, and the in- 
ternal condition of the world in allages. - . . Tue second number of ‘ The American Review and 
Whig Journal,’ devoted to politics, science, literature and art, has made itsappearance. The very best 
thing in its pages is an unique, singularly imaginative, and most musical effusion, entitled ‘ The Raven,’ 
We have never before, to our knowledge, met the author, Mr. EpGar A. Por, as a poet; but if the poem 
to which we allude be a specimen of his powers in this kind, we shall always be glad to welcome him in 
his new department. We skipped the elaborate ‘ Result of the Election,’ the fifty-four columns on 
‘ ALison’s History of Europe,’ (a work which has been ‘subject to treatment’ for several months 
in foreign and native reviews and magazines,) and the long story of ‘Jack Long,’ which we had read 


under another title in the ‘ Democratic Review,’ where it appears, by an unforeseencircumstance; but 
we did peruse the paper on ‘ Words,’ and that on ‘GorTuHe’s Egmont,’ with unusual pleasure. We 
hope that the article on ‘ Post-Office Reform,’ notwithstanding its length, may find numerous readers ; 
for it treats of a subject which deserves both special and general consideration. 


Six editorial pages 
are devoted to brief ‘ Critical Notices’ and a record of * Foreign Literary Miscellany.’ The ‘ Review’ 
looks well, and promises to be well sustained, as indeed it should be, by the great political party 
to whose interests it is devoted. We wish our young contemporary all success. Macte Vir- 
tute! . . . We have received from Messrs. WILEY AND Putnam ‘ A Course of English Reading, 
adapted to every Taste and Capacity, with Anecdotes of Men of Genius;’ by Rev. James Py- 
crort, of Trinity College, Oxford; with American additions, from the competent hand of J. G. Cogs- 
WELL, Esq.; and ‘ Rome, as seen by a New-Yorker,’ a clear and most attractive picture of the Eternal 
City, and its numerous objects of interest. . - . Wer write this without having seen S. MARGARET 
Fuiuer's new work, ‘ Woman in the Nineteenth Century ;’ but as the different ‘ forms’ of the volume, 
were passing through the press of the printer of this Magazine, we heard enough of it read, in the 
proof-sheets, to be enabled to pronounce it a well-reasoned and well-written treatise... . A Mr. 
RocuHIeETTI!, an Italian, has been making himself very ridiculous by writing and publishing a work upon 
this country in the Englishlanguage, With fifty errors on every page of his own book, he complains 
elaborately of one or two alleged mistakes in HEapLEy’s well-written and very entertaining volume, 
‘Italy and the Italians.’ A pleasant sort of critic, certainly! . . . Wx have received from Mr. 
Ouiver Drrson, Boston, ‘The Death of WarrEN,’ a national song, the music by Dempster, which 


he sings with great sweetness and feeling, A very fine vignette, representing the well-known scene 


from TRUMBULL’s picture, appeals to the eye, as the music does to the heart. ‘Sweet Home of my 
Childhood,’ another of Dempster’s popular ballads, the music by his old friend and instructor, Mr. 
JoHN DANIEL, a gentleman to whose merits we recently adverted, and who needed only to be known, 
to be highly appreciated, has been sent us hy the publisher, Mr. Dugois, Broadway, 
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